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THEOLOGICAL PROGRESS. 


THE great advancement which our times have witnessed in the 
physical sciences, and in their application to human comfort and 
convenience, has excited a natural and reasonable expectation of 
corresponding progress in mental and moral science, and especially 
in theology. As every monarch is aggrandized by the growing 
fame and power of his ministers and commanders, so that which is 
the “ queen of all sciences”’ ought to be more and more exalted, 
in proportion to the increasing honors of the fair and noble maid- 
ens who wait upon her will. For though mighty princes some- 
times become too potent for their lords, and throw off their just 
allegiance, yet this cannot be expected of any true science, whose 
highest dignity consists in keeping its own place, and exalting 
that crowned mistress who rules the rebellious with a rod of 
iron, and guides the loyal with a golden wand. 

Theology may be improved by more clear and unexceptionable 
statements of its great principles or doctrines. Many of the dis- 
putes which have arisen in respect to them are owing to obscure 
expressions ; or to expressions which are capable of being miscon- 
strued, and which, when once the misconstruction is fastened upon 
them, can be straightened out again by no explanation or correc- 
tion. Experience, ascertaining where lies the danger of exciting 
prejudice and misconception, may yet lead us so to frame our 
forms of doctrine, that they shall take in all that is meant and 
no more ; and like the printer’s types, which uniformly make the 
same impression, shall convey into the mind of another the pre- 
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cise sentiment which we would deliver from our own. The lan- 
guage may be so drawn up as to forestall every conceivable 
objection, and cut off in advance every prejudicial inference, 
This would be the perfection of doctrinal theology; and every 
approach to it will be so much positive progress. 

There is much to be gained also, in the proof and illustration 
of the principles of Christianity. Many proofs have been relied 
on, at different times, and by different men, which, on examination, 
have turned out to be defective and delusive. Every such failure 
has tended to destroy confidence in the whole body of proof, and 
to predispose the mind to reject it all. The sifting of evidence 
may be expected to separate the chaff from the wheat, and to 
leave a sufficient amount of plain and irrefragable proof for the 
entire satisfaction of the mind. In addition to this, we may look 
for an accumulation of fresh proofs, such as had not been pre- 
viously arrayed, and such as shall afford the twofold gratifica- 
tion of being both new and true. And still farther, we may 
anticipate from the results of modern science and research, much 
to confirm and illustrate to our hearts the divine dictates of reve- 
lation. ‘The comparison of numerous ancient and modern tongues 
will improve the. philosophy of speech, and make the real force 
and intent of language more intelligible. The recovery of long 
lost records, the decyphering of ancient monuments, and the 
researches of geographers and travellers, are all contributing to 
the settlement of doubts and the removal of obscurities. 

It may well be hoped, too, that sound theology will derive great 
advantage from the means of its more rapid spread among man- 
kind, and its more close, and kindly, and effectual application to 
the reformation of the world. 

In these respects, and possibly in some others, there 1s room 
and occasion for immense improvement, and for most glorious and 
blessed progress which shall be felt in every department of human 
affairs. But this is only in regard to manner, and form, and cir- 
cumstance, and means. Christian theology itself must remain 
unchanged. In the idea of it, as delivered in the Bible, it 1s 
absolutely and unalterably perfect. It could not be changed but for 
the worse. Every addition must be a deformity ; every diminv- 
tion, a maim; every substitute, a corruption. 

There is a foolish notion stealing abroad, and creeping into 
small and unoccupied heads, that Christianity is about to present 
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itself in an aspect entirely new, so “‘ broad’ as to have no out- 
side, so ‘‘ comprehensive ’’ as to include every thing but sound 
and scriptural orthodoxy, so “‘ liberal” as to give away all of the 
gospel which is worth keeping, so ‘ spiritual”’ as to contain noth- 
ing more substantial than metaphysical fog and “ the stuff that 
dreams are made of,” so ‘‘ transcendental” as to get far beyond 
the vulgar bounds of common sense and dull reality, and so “‘ pro- 
gressive’ that it will go to Beelzebub without troubling him to 
come after it. It is thought, by many, that some new exposition 
of our religion is to be made, which is to serve as a solvent for all 
sorts of opinions, to regenerate society as by some magic spell, 
and to usher in the light of the millenium as it were by the com- 
bustion in the old candlestick of some newly invented gas. In 
some way or other, instruction is to be drawn from the teachings 
of Christ, which they have never imparted before. It is an insult 
to the Bible to cherish such an expectation, for it implies that the 
multitudes to whom it was given as a guide, have been laboriously 
and prayerfully studying for two thousand years, without discov- 
ering its most important meaning. In bringing about this impos- 
sible expectation, much account is to be made of the philosophy 
of religion, whereby men will be able so to philosophize the 
Assembly’s Catechism, that they can at the same time subscribe 
it and ridicule it, with perfect consistency! It is from this 
propensity to tamper with and tinker the philosophy of religion, 
or to fit it up and rig it in some new philosophy, that all the 
depravings and corruptions of the gospel from the days of the 
apostles have originated. The ‘dark ages’’ were caused by the 
thick clouds of speculation and mortal invention which shrouded 
Christendom in gloom, and hid her radiant Sun. 

It is also necessary, in order to clear the way for this new style 
and fashion of Christianity, to explode every “form of sound 
words,” and to cry up a crazy crusade against creeds and dogmas. 
A great clamor must be raised about “ creed-bondage.” And 
the panic-stricken fugitives, fleeing from this bugbear, are ready 
to rush into a triple bondage of doubt, delusion and distress. 
To have clear views, and settled convictions, and fixed principles, 
involves no sacrifice of independence. He who is overcome by 
the force of truth, is not brought into bondage thereto; but has, 
for his own share, all the fruits of this victory over himself. As 
was said by that valiant Puritan, Thomas Hooker-of Hartford : 
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“Tt is the honor of a man truly wise, to be conquered by the 
truth; and he hath attained the greatest liberty, that suffers 
himself to be led captive thereby.’ but our modern seekerg 
after progress account it to be a species of slavery, if a man 
have attained to decision of character, and to indulgence in the 
luxury of moral certainty on any pomt whatever. 

Hence they find it necessary for their purposes, to make a 
mock of consistency. ‘This trait of character, which used to be 
proverbially “ a jewel,” has no beauty in their eyes. They regard 
it as a yvilded chain, fettering the free motions of the mind, and 
vexatiously restraining the “ largest liberty”’ of thought. They 
are for obeying the impulse of the hour, and the inspiration of 
the moment; and look upon it as a piece of impertinence if you 
expect to find them of some certain way of thinking to-day, 
because they professed it eloquently, poetically, and with a fine 
scorn of all opposers, yesterday or the day before. 

But the worst of it is, that this passion for theological progress 
cannot be vented without perilously tampering with the Bible. 
It is in vain to think of educing any new Christianity out of the 
whole Bible, as it is. The plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures must be denied at the outset; for it were an intolerable 
grievance to the freeborn ‘ oversoul,’ to be obliged to bow 
implicitly to the dictates even of infinite wisdom and eternal 
truth. There is no such thing as coming at a broad, compre- 
hensive, and fashionable Christianity, such as is now in demand, 
if we must listen to the canonical books as the utterances of 
the infallible Arbiter of all truth, righteousness, and goodness. 
Accordingly it is proposed, that we regard the Bible as inspired 
only in part, and that it be left to our ingenuity to discriminate, 
as well as we can, between “ the divine and the human in the 
sacred records.” ‘Take away from revealed religion as much 
as need be of its supernatural and authoritative character, and 
then you may Invent as many patent Christianities as you please. 

It is not considered at what a ruinous price we must purchase 
this rare privilege of going to destruction, each in our own way. 
All the external evidences of Christianity must be cast aside ; 
for if these do not prove the inspiration of the whole Bible, they 
prove nothing. These evidences go to substantiate the claims of 
the entire book to an inspired origin; and hence our men of the 
‘movement party” undervalue them, and treat them as of no 
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account. The fulfilled prophecies they regard either as random 
hits, or the forecastings of political sagacity. The miracles they 
either utterly deny, or ascribe them to the use of natural means. 
As to this, we shall be more ready to believe them, when we see 
them able to repeat any one of the “mighty works” of our 
Saviour. Let them walk upon the sea, heal the leprous, give sight 
to the blind, or raise the dead. There is no lack of opportunity. 
And if any one of them will do any one of these things after our 
Saviour’s manner of doing them, we will consent that the success- 
ful operator shall prepare an improved edition of the Bible, with 
the text corrected according to his judgment, the divine part 
stamped in golden capitals, and the human part imprinted in the 
humblest minion and brevier, or better still, wholly omitted. But 
till some messenger comes from God, commissioned as evidently, 
by signs and seals from heaven, as were the prophets and apostles 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, we must 
adjure the new-theology-men to keep their profane hands from 
that Scripture which is “all given by inspiration of God.” Till 
the same authority which enacted the Bible shall repeal it in whole 
or in part, we must submis to it in its full force and power. 
Moreover the new plan of discriminating between what is to 
be taken as divine, and what is to be treated as human in the 
Bible, must cause cruel perplexity in the attempt to settle, from 
that volume, disputed questions in theology. A man who, after 
careful investigation, adopts the plenary inspiration of the Bible, 
has a sure and definite standard. He has only to ascertain the 
meaning of the text, and his faith is fixed at once. He has no 
occasion for further questioning, no room for distressing doubts 
and apprehensions ; for he has enjoyed the benefit of the divine 
“witness” of the Spirit of God. He rests on this in grateful 
confidence and sweet repose. But he who pretends to discrimi- 
nate between the divine and the human in the Bible, has the 
whole difficult preliminary question of authority to settle, over 
and over again, as often as he has occasion to use a proof-text. 
He must ascertain for himself, in regard to each separate passage, 
whether it is inspired fully, or partially, or not at all. And the 
man who has brains enough for this, may be excused for thinking 
that he can learn Christianity better without the New Testament 
than with it; or that he can fashion a better Christianity than 
that which our Saviour taught, and his disciples recorded. | 
VOL. II. 25 * 
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The men who are so intently looking for some new dispensa- 
tion, as much excelling the Christian as that exceeded the Jew- 
ish, usually speak of the gospel as having been well enough in 
its day, but as being inadequate to the wants of this wonderful 
century we live in. By way of reply to this silly vaunt, it is 
enough to point to the names of Edwards and a “ heavenly host ” 
of divines in past ages, exceeding in the union of intellect, learn- 
ing, industry and piety, any of the most famous scholars of our 
times. In looking for her brightest lights, the Church still looks 
backward to the illustrious dead who are the glory of her present, 
as well as of her past history. It is ridiculous to assert that this 
age has outgrown the good old gospel, till it shall have produced 
a whole generation of ministers fit to stand on the same level with 
the ablest of by-gone times. And those theological giants, whose 
foot-prints in the solid rock are still an astonishment to us, and 
make us feel as if we would have been “as grasshoppers in their 
eyes,’ — those men of might were far from having outgrown the 
fitness of the gospel for their intellectual and moral wants. It 
had by no means exhausted, even upon them, its power of illumi- 
nation, and its quickening efficacy. Had Jonathan Edwards 
lived to this time, exempt from the decays of age, he would all 
the while have been growing in grace, and in religious knowledge, 
with an ever increasing attachment to that primitive scheme of 
doctrine, which he loved, and preached, and defended. In fact, 
we can learn nothing spiritually, except by the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit; and this the ancient believers had as well as we. 
In completing the conversion of the world, Christianity will have 
no harder work to do, and no greater difficulties to overcome, 
than she had at the outset. ‘To finish the work will demand no 
greater efforts, or more effectual scheme of doctrine, or more of 
self-denial and suffering, than were found in the early disciples 
and martyrs, and in the Reformers and Puritans of later day. 

It has been often said, that, if our Puritan fathers had sur- 
vived to these times of illumination and progress, they would 
have been “liberal Christians ”’ of the loosest modern pattern. 
Often, for this purpose, has the parting address of John Robinson 
to the Plymouth settlers been quoted, as it is reported by Gov- 
ernor Winslow. “He was very confident that the Lord had 
more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word.” 
“ Here also he put us in mind of our church covenant, at least 
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that part of it whereby we promise and covenant with God and 
one another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be made 
known to us from his written Word: but withal exhorted us to 
take heed what we received for truth, and well to examine, and 
compare it, and weigh it with the Scriptures of truth, before we 
received it. For, saith he, it is not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of thick anti-christian darkness, and 
that full perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.’’ 
It will be seen that Robinson’s pious expectation was, that more 
light should yet break from the Bible, as it has largely done, and 
will continue to do, among evangelical divines. But he had no 
expectation that the promised light would spring forth merely from 
an advanced state of culture of the human mind, or a more lumi- 
nous condition of society. In the dedication of that learned 
work, the “‘ Orthodox Evangelist’ by John Norton, one of the 
earliest ministers of Boston, it is written: ‘*‘ Even fundamental 
truths, which have been the same in all generations, have been, 
and shall be, transmitted more clear from age to age in the times 
of reformation ; until that which is perfect is come, and ‘that 
which is imperfect be done away. The truth held forth is the 
same ; though with more of Christ, and less of man. Such addi- 
tion is no innovation, but an illustration ; not new light, but new 
sight.”’ And this is what the orthodox divines of New England 
have been doing. Without impairing the belief in the cardinal 
truths of the gospel, they have made very great improvement 
in the mode of presenting and proving them. 

It is folly to pretend, that if our pious fathers had lived to see 
a day like this, they would have espoused the modern liberalism 
or rationalism, as being that new light or vision of truth, which 
they predicted as at hand. They were not at all ignorant of it. 
There were those who even then had broached the new ideas ; 
and our fathers, who were eagerly inquisitive in such matters, 
had fully examined and discussed them, and had rejected them 
utterly. As Chaucer says: 


“ There is no new guise but it hath been old.” 


Pelagian, Arian and Socinian heresies, in all their forms, were 


then perfectly well known; and our forefathers who turned from | 


them with abhorrence then, would have done the same had they 
lived unto this day. 
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The true friends of theological progress have a plain and most 
inviting path before them. Let them master, by profound and 
devout study, the whole scheme or system of revealed religion: 
let them present it in distinct and unexceptionable forms: let 
them support it with such proofs, both new and old, as will not 
break in the handling: let them live up to it in all its spirituality 
and virtue: let them spread it to the ends of the earth, and to 
the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills. 





SITTING IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 


THE posture in which prayer is offered is justly reckoned 
among the non-essentials of religion; and yet it may be a 
matter of no inconsiderable importance. Every thing relating 
to the worship of God ought to be done “decently and in 
order.” And it is a serious question, Whether it is in due and 
decent order, for persons in health to remain seated while solemn 
supplication is offered to God? © 

While we are disposed, for ourselves, to answer this question 
in the negative, we would by no means insinuate that they who 
indulge this habit, are not in heart as devout and sincere as 
others. They have fallen into the custom through want of con- 
sideration, or in view of motives of convenience, stillness, and 
the like, which cannot compensate for that great ‘‘ appearance of 
evil,” — a seeming want of reverence and humility. 

We remember the days, when, if a person sat down in time 
of public prayer, they who stood around were thrown into com- 
motion; and smelling-bottles, fans, and “ the most powerful and 
pungent cold-water which could be procured,” were put into 
requisition with instant and friendly zeal, as though something 
alarming had taken place. The present, to be sure, is the age 
of labor-saving inventions ; but these do not seem to be called 
for in the service of heaven, in which none of us toil too hard. 
Fair ladies and fine gentlemen have been known to stand for 
hours under a blazing sun, on balconies and sidewalks, to see some 
military parade, or other vain and senseless pageant, who could 
not endure the severe and exhausting penance of standing for 
ten minutes in the act of common prayer. 
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Can it be considered as reverential to address our Maker in 
the attitude of sitting? Suppose that a number of us were to 
visit the chief magistrate of the nation at his official residence, 
for the purpose of soliciting some great favor, indispensable to 
our welfare, and depending wholly on his good pleasure. Should 
we be apt to stretch ourselves at once on the luxurious lounges 
and couches, one “lazily nursing his leg upon his lap,’’ another 
hanging by the arms over the back of his seat,as though he 
could not even sit without crutches, another extending his limbs 
to their utmost longitude, and all reclining as much at ease as 
possible, gazing on vacancy, while one only stands up respect- 
fully, as spokesman, to plead in our behalf? Such a scene 
would shock the sense of propriety in the veriest backwoodsman, 
were he to witness it in the ‘‘ Kast Room” at the ‘ White 
House ;”’ and he would be ready to say: ‘* Those men will lose 
their errand; they are not much in earnest, and their petition 
will not be granted.’’ And is not such a spectacle much more out 
of character, in the audience chamber of the Most High, wherein 
a company of “miserable sinners ” has drawn near to plead for 
their forfeited lives, and to implore pardon and salvation ? 

What would be thought of the devotional habits of a man, 
who, when retiring to his closet for secret communion with God, 
instead of falling upon his knees, should make it his practice to 
“spread himself out,’ as easily as possible, in a cushioned 
rocking-chair ? And are postures of such easy familiarity any 
less unseemly in the united devotions of the house of prayer ? 
So long as “actions speak louder than words,” ought we not so 
to ‘“‘ behave ourselves in the house of God,” that our good shall 
not be evil spoken of, and that our outward deportment shall not 
lay a stumbling block in the way of souls ? 

If a heathen-man, or some prayerless profligate, were to enter 
many of our churches, he would see, during time of prayer, 
some sitting very comfortably and patiently as though waiting 
for the end of the business; some turning the leaves of books, 
and (possibly!) of newspapers; some picking their teeth or 
whispering with their neighbors; some standing and staring, like 
indifferent spectators having no interest in what is going on; and 
a few others seriously and devoutly attending to the sacred 
service. Let him leave this place of worship and enter another, 
where the whole assembly, with eyes reverently covered, and 
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with apparent solemnity, are offering up their united requests 
to God. Would not these two sights make each a very different 
impression on his mind? And is that impression a matter of 
small consequence? May not the salvation of his soul hinge 
upon it? Itis in vain to say, that looks, gestures, and attitudes 
are non-essentials, while their influence is so great and lasting. 
Though ‘ bodily exercise profiteth little”? to the person who per- 
forms it, it may have an immense effect upon such as witness it; 
and therefore we are required to serve and glorify God with our 
body, as well as with our spirit. 

It is true, that men may be very punctilious in matters of 
religious ceremony, or other externals, while yet the heart is full 
of cursing and bitterness, and is rankling with secret enmity 
toward God. But does this prove that there is no connection 
between right and holy feelings and an appropriate outward 
deportment ? 

If this practice of sitting shall come into general use, there is 
danger that it will deteriorate the gift of prayer in the ministry. 
The clergyman who invites his congregation to accompany him 
to the throne of grace, sees no sign or mark of their consent to 
go with him to the footstool of mercy. How can he feel that 
his invitation is accepted, when there is no visible appearance 
that it is so; and when all things remain the same as if the 
people had not heard his request. He may pray at, or to, or 
over, or for his congregation ; but it must be hard to fecl that 
he is praying with them. He will be disposed, instead of the 
usual formula, — ‘“‘ Let ws unite in prayer,’ —to say: ‘* Hear 
me pray!” He cannot but feel the depressing effect of this 
seeming inattention to one of the highest duties of his calling. 

In the primitive days of the Church, sitting in time of prayer 
was wholly disallowed, except in case of bodily infirmity. 
Though kneeling was then much practised, standing was the most 
approved position, especially on the Lord’s day. There are, in 
the Scriptures frequent allusions to this matter; but sitting is 
only once mentioned in connection with prayer. This is in 
II Samuel vii. 18, where it is said that David ‘sat before the 
Lord.” The word, however, by a natural association, is also 
used to denote a long continuance in one situation; and this is, 
probably, what is intended in this solitary instance of its use by @ 
servant of God in religious worship. That David himself, as 
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well as Daniel, and other prophets, and also our blessed Lord, and 
his disciples usually kneeled or stood in the act of prayer, is 
undeniable. ‘The apostle, in his sublime vision, saw the four and 
twenty elders, the representatives of the whole church of God 
under both Testaments, prostrate themselves before Him that sat 
upon the throne. Now if the whole body of Bible saints, on 
earth and in heaven are found to assume humble postures when 
they come into the presence of God, is it right, is it reverent, 
for us to be “ sitting at ease in Zion,” while we are spiritually 
wrestling for the prize of salvation ? 

It is hardly to be hoped, that such feeble remonstrances as 
this will effect a reform in any congregation where this custom 
has become established. But we would hope to call so much 
attention to it, as may help to prevent its more general adoption. 
We close with the words of the venerable Congregationalist, Dr. 
Watts: “Standing is a posture not unfit for this worship, 
especially in places where we have not conveniency for humbler 
gestures; but sitting, or other postures of rest and laziness, 
ought not to be indulged, unless persons are aged and infirm.” 





CREEDS. 


Tue Christian world has ever sought for union and peace. 
Union and peace without a sacrifice of principle, has been the 
earnest desire of thousands of pious hearts in every sect; and 
to this end, numerous creeds have been formed. Agreement 
in the faith has been: regarded as essential to harmony of 
interest and feeling in the church, and not only the wily and 
ambitious politician, and the worldly and time-serving theologian, 
but wise and devout Christians, have entertained the idea, that 
by a system of theological doctrines set forth in a creed, the 
world might be brought to unite in one common faith. But in 
adopting a creed, they have in many instances, fallen into two 
great errors. First, they have made their creed to consist more 
of theological dogmas than of Christian doctrine ; and secondly, 
they have believed it to be right to denounce as the enemies of God, 
those who dissented from the opinions which they had embodied. 
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Hence creeds have often been made a stumbling-block in the way 
of the truth, and a yoke of bondage to the human conscience, 
Many, on the other hand, seeing these evils, have rejected creeds 
altogether, as being evil by their very nature. ‘This we under- 
stand to be the Unitarian view of the subject. Believing that 
Christians can never agree as to what are the great truths of 
the gospel, that the only union which can be expected, is union 
of spirit, and that however widely they may differ in sentiment, 
they ought to be united in the bonds of Christian fellowship, 
they reject all creeds, as radically wrong. Now we believe, that 
the truth lies between these extremes. The great doctrines of 
the gospel may be ascertained and made a ground of common 
faith by Christians ; and this common faith ought to produce 
harmony and peace. Creeds ought not to be held in a way to 
trammel the conscience, and prevent freedom of inquiry. Still 
the entire rejection of them must lead to disastrous results, in 
taking from every doctrine the force which certainty gives, and 
in depriving the ordinances and ministrations of the gospel. of 
their vital energy. 

It is not our purpose to show precisely what a creed should 
be, —of how many, or how few, articles it should consist, or how 
it should be drawn up and adopted. Neither can we pretend 
to remove all the difficulties with which the subject has ever been 
attended. ‘The right of creed-making, if right it is, like every 
other good thing, has been abused. Men have incorporated their 
own speculations with divine truth, and have thus made the law 
of God of none effect by their traditions. Still, it will not do to 
dispense with the truth because the right of holding it is some- 
times abused. We must regard Christ and the apostles as teach- 
ing some definite and fundamental doctrines which can be under- 
stood and which are essential to be believed ; or else the gospel 
becomes so vague and indefinite that it loses its power of binding 
the conscience, and amounts to but little as a rule of life. They 
who profess to believe and preach the gospel, are bound to show 
what the gospel is. They are not bound to show, that their 
peculiar views as a sect are essential; for these may be in no 
way essential to the Christian system. But they are bound to 
show what is the Christian system ;— what is the gospel. If 
they do this, they will show what its fundamental principles or 
doctrines are; for these, are the gospel. These constitute the 
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gospel, making it what it is; and though a system which does 
not contain these doctrines may be called the gospel, yet it is far 
less like it than the shadow is like the substance. Its saving 
power is gone, and it becomes a name without meaning. 

To say that no one can know what the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel are, is to say that no one can know what the 
gospel is; and if we cannot know what its leading essential 
principles or truths are, what can we know respecting it which 
is worth knowing ? 

Unitarians have no theology, no system, no creed. And 
why? Because they believe that no man or body of men can 
be so certain of any truths or doctrines taught in the Bible as 
justly to regard them as essential to the Christian system, or a 
reception of them as essential to Christian fellowship. Dr. Ware 
says: ‘‘ Unitarians have always claimed the right to every indi- 
vidual to have his own creed. What they have sometimes had 
occasion to object to is, that any, whether one individual, or a 
body of Christians, should insist on their creed being the creed 
of others, either as a title to the Christian name or as a condi- 
tion of their being admitted to the participation of any Christian 
privileges.” Rev. Mr. Lothrop says: “ He is a Christian who 
receives the gospel as historically true. This I conceive to be 
the broad and distinctive foundation of Christian faith. All who 
stand on this foundation I am ready to acknowledge as Christians. 
Let their creed be what it may, if they go to the teachings of 
Christ, — to the New Testament,—as a record of facts for 
authority and proof to establish and sustain that creed, I call 
them Christians, embraced among the disciples of Christ.”’ 
Dr. Walker, in his tract on “the exclusive system,” says: 
“Nobody denies that Christianity, considered as a system of 
religious instruction, has its essential and fundamental doctrines, 
which are necessary to make it what it is as a dispensation of 
pardon and life. But the question arises, who is to determine 
which these doctrines are?” He then goes on, in a long argu- 
ment, to shew that as Christians have always differed in opinion, 
therefore no one can tell what the essential doctrines of the 


gospel are. We might quote a multitude of passages of a_ 


similar character from the writings of Channing, Greenwood, 
and other leading Unitarian writers, but these will suffice for our 
present purpose. Such language, if it means anything, substan- 
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tiates the three following propositions, viz.; First, Unitariangs 
believe that a rejection of the essential doctrines of the gospel 
is not substantially a rejection of the gospel, for, as Mr. Lothrop 
expressly says, ‘‘let their creed be what it may,’ they are 
Christians. Secondly, There are no doctrines, a belief of which 
Unitarians regard as essential to Christian fellowship. For 
the language of Dr. Ware as well as Mr. Lothrop, necessarily 
implies that they object to a belief in any creed “ being made a 
condition of being admitted to the participation of any Christian 
privileges.”” Thirdly, Unitarians believe that it is impossible 
for any man or body of men to ascertain what the essential and 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel are, for Dr. Walker asks, 
‘¢ Who is to determine which these doctrines are ?”’ and goes into 
an argument, to shew that nobody can determine which they are. 

Now in regard to the first of these propositions, we must think 
that the essential doctrines of the gospel are necessary to make 
it what it is. We should like to have it shewn what the gospel is, 
if it be not some certain truths or doctrines which Christ and 
the apostles taught; and how much of the gospel a man would 
believe who should reject its fundamental truths. 

In regard to the second proposition we say, if the belief in 
any doctrines be not essential to Christian fellowship, then we 
are bound to have fellowship with those who through ignorance 
or prejudice reject all the essential doctrines of the Bible, pro- 
vided they only receive the Bible as “ historically true,” and 
we should like to have it shewn, what is the important difference 
between one who rejects all the essential doctrines of the Bible, 
and a professed unbeliever. 

Thirdly, if, as Dr. Walker says, no one can certainly know 
what the fundamental doctrines of the gospel are, then what can 
we know respecting it which is worth knowing, and why do we 
concern ourselves at all about it? We are unable to perceive 
how one who rejects these doctrines or who does not know what 
they are, can receive the gospel, to use Dr. Walker’s phrase, as 
‘¢ a dispensation of pardon and life.” 

The fair inference from the premises laid down in the passages 
quoted is, that the Bible is such an obscure book, that no one 
can tell what doctrine it teaches. God has attempted to reveal 
himself to man, but has not succeeded in making his revelation 
intelligible: Christ taught precepts plainly, but not doctrines. 
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There are no truths which we can build upon as an unchanging foun- 
dation. There are no great principles clearly revealed in the gos- 
pel, which lie at the foundation of moral and religious obligation, and 
which all who study the Bible faithfully can understand, and will 
understand substantially alike. We are aware that many Unita- 
rians will object to this conclusion; and yet it seems to be a just 
and necessary one from the anti-creed ground which they have 
always held. Their objection to creeds is based on the assumed 
uncertainty, not of the precepts, but of all the doctrines of the 
gospel, andif the revelation which God has given be involved in 
so much obscurity that we cannot know, as far as moral evidence 
can teach us, what its main features are ; then why concern our- 
selves with it? Why call it a revelation, if nothing is revealed ? 
Why regard the Bible as a sacred and precious book, if no one 
can understand it? Why profess to believe and preach the 
gospel, if no one knows what the gospel is ? 

The objection 1s sometimes made to creeds, that human lan- 
guage is inadequate to express the truths taught in the Bible. 
But have men ever had any ideas which they could not express ? 
It was a lesson taught us in our youth, even in the school of 
Unitarian prophets, that, if one had clear ideas, he could express 
them. If then the Bible gives us any clear ideas respecting the 
character and government of God, and the nature, duty, and 
destiny of man, are there not words in all the compass of 
human language to express those ideas? Does the Bible clearly 
reveal truths which have an important bearing on our present 
and eternal well-being, and can no one tell what they are ? 

But we shall be told that Unitarians believe the Bible. They 
receive the Scripture rule of faith and practice. What other creed 
can any one demand? We might object to this statement, that 
all Unitarians do not receive the whole Bible as the Word of God, 
and that there are many among both clergy and laity, who do not 
believe in the plenary inspiration of the Sacred Teachers. But 
we will, for the present, waive this objection; and admit, for the 
sake of argument, that the great majority of Unitarians receive 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God. Of what avail is it to 
receive the Bible as the Word of God, unless we receive what the 


Bible teaches? Of what avail to admit the credentials of the’ 


ambassador, while we disregard the important concerns which he 
came to treat of ? It is possible for one to admit fully the inspi- 
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ration of the Scriptures, and their sufficiency as a rule of faith and 
practice ; and yet, through ignorance, indifference, or prejudice, 
to be mistaken in regard to most, or all, of the important truths 
which they teach. If the doctrines generally held by evangelical 
Christians are essentially correct, then it is idle to pretend that 
one may reject those doctrines and still retain all that is essential 
in Christianity. If man be immortal, if in consequence of his 
sins he is in danger of eternal ruin, if the great purpose of Christ’s 
mission is to save him from that ruin by saving him from his sins, 
and opening a way for his pardon and acceptance with God, then 
those who reject these views, reject every important doctrine. 
They hold the gospel in such a way that it is powerless upon the 
heart, and inadequate to accomplish its purpose. They deny the 
very existence of the evil which Christ came on earth to remedy, 
and leave him no important purpose to accomplish. When the 
inquiry is made, “* What must I do to be saved ?” shall we be told, 
that his doctrines are all involved in uncertainty, — that it will 
not do to incorporate them into our creed as a ground of Chris- 
tian fellowship, lest we be chargeable with sectarianism, and an 
exclusive spirit? Is there no truth in the Bible which we can be 
sure of? Yet the anti-creed principle, when carried out, inevita- 
bly leads us to answer this question in the negative. 

The great principles of the Reformers, when rightly understood, 
were undoubtedly true. They held to the sufficiency of the Word 
of God, and to the right of private judgment. But by the Word 
of God, they did not mean the mere paper and ink of which the 
book is composed, but the doctrines and precepts of the Word of 
God; and they did not mean that if one rejects those doctrines 
and duties, the paper and ink would be sufficient. By the right 
of private judgment, they did not mean the right to explain the 
doctrines of the gospel away and reject them; but the right of 
each individual to search the Scriptures for himself and to receive 
the truth directly from them. But if we receive the Bible as our 
creed, we must regard it as teaching something definite, which 
can be understood and made a matter of faith; or it can be no 
guide to us. It can be no rule of faith and practice unless we 
attach a meaning to it; and if we attach a meaning to it, then 
we have acreed. And this creed, if it be based on truth, will 
be substantially the same for all, for truth is one and eternal. 
The Bible does not teach opposite principles. It does not mean 
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one thing or another, just as different individuals may happen to 
think. It has its own proper meaning. It teaches great truths, 
which man could not know without a divine revelation; and if 
these truths be given up, the gospel is given up, even though 
one believes the sacred teachers to have been inspired. 

Our object in these remarks is not to set forth a belief in any 

particular doctrines as essential to salvation, but as essential to 
Christianity, — to the gospel means of grace. We wish not to 
‘decide the point, as to how little truth will suffice for the salvation 
of the soul, or how far, in this Christian land, amidst gospel light 
and privileges, one is even excusable for not believing the gospel. 
We would zmpose our creed on no one. We have no right so to 
do. We would condemn no one for differing from us in opinion. 
‘¢'T'o his own master he standeth or falleth.”’ 

But here we shall be met with the reply so often made, when 
the importance of faith is insisted on, that ‘ it is not the belief, 
but righteousness, which is the essential thing. It matters little 
what one believes, if his life and character are only pure.” On 
the same principle, we answer, it matters not whether the warrior 
be armed or not, if he is only victorious in battle; or whether 
or not, one In any instance possesses means adequate to obtain 
the end which he seeks, if he only obtains the end. The truth is 
essential as a means, not as an end. Hence the first object of the 
sacred teachers, when they went forth to preach, was to lead men 
to believe the gospel. They never attempted, nor expected, to re- 
form a man, unless they could induce him to believe sincerely the 
religion which they preached. They had no means, and could 
hold out no motives, for the reformation of any one who gave no 
credence to their instructions. Why should he be influenced by 
them, unless he believed them? If he were utterly faithless in 
regard to their teachings, he surely would not be led thereby to 
change his course of life. Hence, faith is set forth as antecedent ; 
and righteousness and its rewards, as consequent. ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

If it is again objected, that the precepts only of the gospel, 
and not its doctrines, are essential; then we reply, that so far as 
we obey the precepts of the gospel, it is well; but we must have 
& motive for obeying them beyond the bare precepts themselves. 
Unless you can tell the impenitent man, that he has an immortal 
soul, the well-being of which in eternity will depend on his fulfil- 
VOL. II. 26 * 
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ling duty here, you can give him no adequate motive for taking up 
his cross, and persevering in a course of self-sacrificing duty. If 
you would have him cut off an offending right hand, or pluck out 
an offending right eye, you must set clearly before him, not the 
convenience or pleasure of the operation, but the stern necessity 
of it,— that there is no other way. 

The great truths of the gospel, which reach upward to God and 
onward to eternity, when received by faith into the soul, are the 
foundation of moral and religious obligation, and the great foun- 
tain whence proceed good works and all Christian duties, as nat- 
urally as light and heat proceed from the sun. To set forth the 
precepts alone, as being in themselves sufficient, — to preach the 
fulfilment of duty without at the same time preaching repentance, 
and faith, and the great reason of duty, by declaring the spiritual 
and eternal truths of the gospel, is like painting the hues of life 
and health upon the cheeks of death. The body is dead. The 
soul has left it, and we raise it up, open its sunken eyes, and 
paint its ghastly cheeks with the tints of life; but all to no 
purpose. It is dead, and corruption is already working within 
it. Reanimate it. Call back the soul. Send the vital cur- 
rent again bounding through the veins. Set all the powers of 
life in motion, and there will be little need of further aid from 
us. It will then erect its own form, open its own eyes, paint its 
own cheeks with the hues of health, and perform for itself all that 
pertains to life and motion. The precepts of the gospel without 
its doctrines, are inane and powerless, and can never move on the 
troubled deep of man’s fallen nature, and bring light out of dark- 
ness. ‘They can never quicken the cold clay of humanity. 

In order that the gospel may be to us not a “ dead letter,”’ but 
a ‘ living spirit,’ we must believe its doctrines with all the heart. 
We must hear in it the voice of God, speaking unto us from that 
eternal world which is veiled from our senses, revealing to us its 
awful mysteries, unfolding to us its vast concerns and boundless 
interests, opening to our view its outer darkness and fearful gulfs, 
and its celestial cities and eternal light and glory, —and calling 
unto us in tones at once affectionate and solemn, as was the 
scene of the great sacrifice on Calvary: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
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Tue fourth company of these famous scholars was composed 
of Oxford divines; and to them were assigned, as their portion 
of the work, the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. 


Tuomas RavIs. 


This person, the president of his company, was born of 
worthy parentage at Malden, in the county of Surrey. He was 
bred at Westminster school; and then entered, in 1575, as 
student of Christ Church, one of the Oxford colleges. As it is 
a matter of some interest, shewing that he went through an 
extensive course of study, the dates of his various degrees will 
be given. In 1578, he graduated as Bachelor of Arts; in 1581, 
he proceeded as Master of Arts; in 1589, he became Bachelor 
of Divinity; and in 1595, he was made Doctor in Divinity. 
The successive degrees of the greater part of the persons 
belonging to the list of Translators could be given; but are 
omitted for the sake of brevity. It is enough to know, that they 
nearly all attained to the highest literary honors of their respec- 
tive universities. 

Dr. Ravis, in 1591, was appointed rector of the church of 
All-Hallows, Barking, in London. “The next year, he became 
canon of Westminster ; and two years after that, he was chosen 
Dean of Christ Church. He was also, in 1596, and the year 
following, elected vice-chancellor of the University. In 1698, 
he resigned the charge of All-Hallows Church for the rectory 
of Islip. He also held the Wittenham Abbey Church, in Berk- 
shire. All these church preferments and profitable livings mark 
him as a rising man. His holding a plurality of churches for 
the sake of their revenues, in neither of which he could per- 
sonally perform the duties of the pastoral care, was one of those 
cases which justified the complaint of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, 
at the Hampton Court Conference. His lordship complained of 
this practice, as occasioning many learned men in the universities 
to pine for want of places. ‘I wish, therefore,”’ said he, “ that 
some may have single coats, or one living, before others have 
doublets, or pluralities.”” To this, the avaricious Bancroft, then 
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Bishop of London, who kept his own ribs thoroughly warmed 
with such investitures, made the prudent reply: “ But a doublet 
is necessary in cold weather!” This stingy prelate, a fierce 
persecutor of the Puritans, seems to have manifested very little 
“saving grace,” except in the matter of his penurious hoardings, 
The graceless wags of his day made this epitaph on him: 


“Here lies his Grace, in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had.” 


This wicked custom of pluralities of livings, by which a man 
receives pay for the care of souls of which he takes no care, 
fleecing the flock, which he neither watches nor feeds, is an 
abuse still existing in the Church of England, and calling loudly 
with many other evils, for thorough reform. 

In 1604, soon after Dr. Ravis was commissioned as one of the 
Bible-translators, he was made, with much reluctance on his part, 
bishop of Gloucester. Three years later, he was translated to 
the bishopric of London. Anthony Wood says, that he was first 
preferred to the see of Gloucester, on account of his great 
learning, gravity and prudence; and that though his diocese 
‘was pretty well stocked with those who could not bear the 
name of a bishop, yet, by his episcopal living among them, he 
obtained their love and a good report from them.” If he 
deserved this commendation while at Gloucester, he sadly 
deteriorated when translated to London, where he not only 
succeeded the bitter Bancroft in his office, but in his severe and 
persecuting spirit. So true is the remark, that ‘ bishops and 
books are seldom the better for being translated.’ No sooner 
had he taken his seat at London, than he began to vex the non- 
conforming Puritans. Among others, he cited before him that 
holy and blessed man, Richard Rogers, for nearly fifty years the 
faithful minister of Wethersfield, than whom, it is said, “ the 
Lord honored none more in the conversion of souls.” In the 
presence of this good man, who, for his close walking with God, 
was styled the Enoch of his day, Bishop Ravis protested: “ By 
the help of Jesus, I will not leave one preacher in my diocese, 
who doth not subscribe and conform.”’ ‘The poor man was 
doomed to be disappointed, as he died, before his task was well 
begun, on the 14th of December, 1609. Though too much car- 
ried away by a zeal for his Church, which was neither according 
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to knowledge nor charity, he lived and died in deserved respect, 
and his monument stands in St. Paul’s cathedral to this day. 


GEORGE ABBOT. 


This distinguished ecclesiastic was a native of Guilford, in 
Surrey. He was the son of pious parents who had been sufferers 
for the truth in the times of popish cruelty. He was born, 
October 29th, 1562. At the age of fourteen, he was entered as 
student of Baliol College, Oxford; and in 1583, he was chosen 
to a fellowship. He was created Doctor of Divinity, in 1597 ; 
and a few months after, he was elected Master of University 
College. At this time began his conflicts with William Laud, 
which lasted with great severity as long as Abbot lived. Dr. 
Abbot was a Calvinist and a moderate churchman; while Dr. 
Laud was an Arminian who might have been a cardinal at Rome, 
if he had not preferred to be a pope at Canterbury. 

In 1598, Dr. Abbot published a Latin work, which was 
reprinted in Germany. The next year, he was installed Dean 
of Winchester. In 1600 he was elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
University ; and was reélected to the same honorable post in 
1603 and 1605. It was about this time, that he was put into the 
royal commission for translating the Bible. 

Dr. Abbot went to Scotland, in 1608, with the earl of Dunbar ; 
and while there, by his prudent and moderate measures, succeeded 
in establishing a moderate or qualified episcopacy in that king- 
dom. ‘This was a matter which king James had so much at 
heart, that he ever after held Dr. Abbot in great favor, and 
raised him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities and preferments. 
He was first made Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry on the 3d 
of December, 1609; and then, in less than two months, was 
translated to the see of London. In less than fifteen months 
more, he was made archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all 
England. Thus he was “translated” thrice himself, before he 
saw the Bible translated once. 

When raised to the primacy, he was forty-nine years of age, 
and was held in the utmost esteem both by the prince and the 
people. In all great transactions, whether in church or state, he 
bore a principal part. And yet, at times, he shewed, in matters 
which touch the conscience, a degree of independence of the 
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royal will, such as must have been very distasteful to James’s 
domineering temper, and very unusual in that age of passive 
obedience and servile cringing to the dictates of royalty. Thus 
it was, when the king, under the pretence, that the strict obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, as practised by the Protestants, was likely 
to prejudice the Romanists, and hinder their conversion, issued 
his infamous “Book of Sports.” This was a Declaration 
intended to encourage, at the close of Divine worship, various 
recreations, such as ‘ promiscuous dancing, archery, leaping, 
vaulting, May-games, Whitsun-ales, or morrice-dances, setting up 
of May-poles, or other sports therewith used.”’ This abominable 
edict was to have been read, in the parish-ehurches, by the min- 
isters. Its promulgation excited great trouble among the more 
conscientious of the clergy, who expected to be brought into 
trouble by their refusal to read the shameful document. Arch- 
bishop Abbot warmly opposed its enforcement; and the king at 
last gave up the impious business. 

It was in 1619, that the Archbishop founded his celebrated 
hospital at Guilford, the place of his nativity, and nobly endowed 
it from his private property. In that same year, a sad mischance 
befell him. His health being much impaired, he had recourse to 
hunting as a means of restoring it. This recreation or exercise 
has never been in very good repute among ecclesiastics. Jerome 
recognizes some worthy fishermen in the sacred calling ; but says: 
‘‘ We no where read of a holy hunter.”? While his Grace of 
Canterbury was pursuing the chase in Bramshill Park, a seat of 
the Earl of Ashby de la Zouch, an arrow from his cross-bow, 
aimed at a deer, glanced from a tree, and killed a game-keeper. 
The unfortunate man was imprudent, and had been cautioned to 
keep out of the way. This casual homicide was the cause of 
great affliction to the prelate. During the rest of his life, he 
observed a monthly fast, on a Tuesday, the day of the mishap. 
He also settled a large annuity upon the keeper’s widow; which 
was attended with the additional consolation, that it soon procured 
her a better husband than the man she had lost. For the primate, 
however, who was ever a celibate, there was no such remedy of 
grief, and his whole life was overcast with gloom. 

His enemies made a strong handle of this accidental homicide. 
It was insisted that, by the canon-law, which allows no “ man of 
blood ” to be a builder of the spiritual temple, the primate, who 
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had retreated to his hospital at Guilford, was disenabled from his 
clerical functions. The king appointed a commission to try the 
question, Whether the archbishop was disqualified for his epis- 
copal duties by this involuntary homicide? After long debate, in 
which the divines on the continent took part, it was the general 
decision that the fact did disqualify. Nevertheless, King James, 
in his usurped character as supreme head of the English Church, 
an office which belongs only to the King of kings, issued, in 1621, 
a full pardon and dispensation to the humbled primate. Still, 
several newly appointed bishops, who had been awaiting conse- 
eration, refused to receive it at his hands, and obtained the mys- 
terious virtues of ‘* episcopal grace ” from other administration. 

All this did not discourage archbishop Abbot from vigorous 
opposition, in the following year, to the proposed match between 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and the Infanta, or princess royal of 
Spain. Though this was a favorite piece of policy with the king, 
who was quite unused to be thwarted by his courtiers, Dr. Abbot 
continued to enjoy his confidence till the king’s death in 1625. 

When Charles I. succeeded to the throne, the archbishop of 
Canterbury found himself in deep eclipse. His inveterate foe, 
Dr. Laud, then bishop of London, came between, and intercepted 
the sunshine of royal favor. The matter of the fortuitous homi- 
cide seems to have been revived, as the ostensible ground of Dr. 
Abbot’s sequestration. The king required him to live in retire- 
ment; and appointed a commission of several prelates, with 
Laud at the head, to exercise the archiepiscopal authority. A 
few months, however, saw Dr. Abbot restored to all his functions. 
This restoration was probably owing to his great influence in the 
parliament, with which the king was already in trouble. The 
archbishop countenanced the liberal party, and stiffly resisted the 
servile doctrine of Dr. Mainwaring, which raised such excitement. 
This divine had publicly maintained, “ that the king’s royal will 
and command, in imposing laws, taxes and other aids, upon his 
people, without common consent in parliament, did so far bind the 
consciences of the subjects of this kingdom, that they could not 
refuse the same without peril of eternal damnation.”” Here was 
the “divine right of kings’’ with a vengeance! 

Dr. Abbot continued in office, during those troublous times, till 
he died, at his palace of Croydon, August 4th, 1633, at the age 
of seventy-one, worn out with cares and infirmities. 
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He was a very firm Calvinist, and protestant Church-of-England- 
man. He somewhat favored the more moderate Puritans; but 
the more zealous of them accuse him sharply of being a persecu- 
tor, while the violent churchmen charged him with disloyalty to 
their cause. It is also said, that, as he never had exercised the 
pastoral charge, but was ‘‘ mace a shepherd of shepherds, before 
he was a shepherd of sheep,” he had little sympathy with the 
troubles and infirmities of poor ministers. He was severe in his 
proceedings against delinquents; but he protested that this was 
done to rescue them from the severity of others, and to prevent 
their punishment by the lay judges, to the greater shame of them- 
selves and of their cloth. He was, in truth, stern and melancholy, 
As compared with his brother, Robert Abbot, bishop of Salisbury, 
it was said, that “ gravity did frown in George, and smile in 
Robert.”” The other brother of this prospered family was lord- 
mayor of London. 

The archbishop was regarded as an excellent preacher, and a 
divine of profound learning. He wrote numerous treatises, mostly 
relating to the political and religious occurrences of the times. 
But to have borne an active part in the preparation of the most 
useful and important of all the translations of the Bible, is an 
honor far beyond the highest literary fame. 





CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 


Ir is no part of our present object to undervalue our modern 
systems of manufactures. Yet it is impossible not to see a 
striking difference, in many respects, between the fabrics of 
fifty or a hundred years ago, and those of the present day. 
While modern manufactures furnish the advantage of a constant 
supply, for real service and durability they are certainly inferior. 
One article of dress or of household furniture, fifty years ago, 
if it cost twice as much asa similar article now, would do at 
least twice the service. And why this difference? It is because 
manufactures were then made “to order.”” Now they are 
“ready made.” Then they were made for the purchaser and to 
answer his purposes. Now they are made for the seller and his 
purposes. ‘Two very different objects. They were, indeed, then 
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made ‘to order,’ or according to directions. Now they are 
found ‘‘ ready made,’ which often means little more than not 
made at all. Then they were made for the personal use of 
individuals. Now they are made at wholesale, for the public in 
general, and for no one in particular. So that with all the 
acknowledged advantages of wholesale manufactures, the evils 
resulting therefrom are too apparent to be denied. The closest 
inspection, and the most thorough acquaintance, are necessary to 
avoid imposition in many, if not most, cases of purchase. 

But it would be comparatively well if those evils were con- 
fined to the manufactures of wood, iron, leather, and such 
like materials. But sad to relate, there is too much evidence 
that they obtain to a great extent, and from similar causes, in 
the most important matter of the mental and moral culture of 
children and youth. It will hardly be questioned that God 
primarily established the institution of the family for this par- 
ticular purpose. He paired off the human race by two and two. 
‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” ‘To 
this divinely constituted pair God committed the control of com- 
paratively a few immortal minds. The parent was required to 
fashion them ‘ to the order’? of Him who furnished them the 
precious material, and for his future and eternal purposes. But 
the ‘‘ progress of the age”’ has created a new if not exorbitant 
demand. ‘The spirit of the times has established certain institu- 
tions to which the raw material of infant and youthful mind has 
been turned over in great abundance, by its natural guardians. 
One thing, however, is certain, that parents will be held respon- 
sible that the work which they have been required to do, “to 
order,” is not handed over to workmen who have never served an 
apprenticeship; but who have taken up the business of the 
mental and moral culture of children and youth, for the purpose 
of getting just what their wares will bring in the market. 

In this point of view, it is interesting to see the attention of 
the religious public turned more particularly to the subject of 
Christian nurture. Dr. Bushnell has done some service to the 
church by reviving the subject of parental responsibility. It 
must never be forgotten that parents have a duty to discharge 
which no other persons can perform. With the blessing of God 
upon their efforts, the covenant of grace furnishes them with a 
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great and precious ground of encouragement that their beloved 
offspring will be converted to Christ. And all efforts and systems 
which do not aim directly at the regeneration of the heart, are 
deficient in the first great principle of Christian education, and 
contain no promise of the first great result of the pious parent’s 
desire. Still, if we would not undervalue or do injustice to 
sovereign grace, special care must be taken not to connect any 
merely human agency even with so desirable an end, in such a 
manner that there shall of necessity be an infallible connection 
between human instrumentality and the result. Is not the 
danger of such an impression one apparent defect in the theory 
of Dr. Bushnell? It would be a great practical error for 
Christian parents to suppose, that their children cannot possibly 
be converted till they have lived some years in sin. It is well to 
urge upon the church the possibility of early and even infant 
conversions, and they ought to be labored for more as if ex- 
pected. But we are not to expect that God will have children 
so nurtured, that the fact of a great change cannot and will not 
be tangible and manifest. So important a doctrine of the 
gospel as regeneration is not to rest upon simple theory. But 
does not the theory of Dr. Bushnell tend to such a result? And 
granting it to be correct, and that by a faithful application of its 
principles, it should become a universal fact, and that when all 
parents become Christians, their children shall grow up so from 
the cradle, how could the great fact of regeneration be made 
apparent? If we are to expect any such state of things in this 
world, when it does occur, will not the doctrine of regeneration 
then, for a while at least, exist only in theory, and from being a 
matter of mere theory and speculation, will not the almost cer- 
tain result be its flat denial and final rejection? And so when 
we shall see infancy and childhood, as well as mature age, 
uniformly developing the feelings and principles of Christianity, 
where will be the reason in fact for any belief in the doctrine of 
entire native depravity, and the consequent need of the all 
sufficient atonement of a divine Saviour? Does not Dr. Bush- 
nell’s theory, as commonly understood, though not, perhaps, as 
he intended, assume, like the chimerical principles of non- 
resistance, a condition of things which may never be realized in 
a state of probation? Does it not imply a state of actual per- 
fection, whether it be considered the fruit of grace or of native 
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goodness, which would suppose this world to become what God 
never designed it should be ? 

Nevertheless, there is a great practical duty for Christian 
parents. They have, undoubtedly in too great measure neg- 
lected it; and “seeing they have forgotten the law of their 
God, he has forgotten their children.”’ It is to be hoped that 
they will be stimulated by what has been published in the recent 
treatises on the subject of Christian nurture, to reéxamine the 
whole question of the covenant of grace, and of parental and 
filial responsibilities ; and not put over their own peculiar work 
to be done up by the wholesale, and by those who, in the nature 
of things, cannot possess the requisite qualifications. Let us 
have no ‘‘ ready made”’ religion, but rather such as is made 
strictly ‘‘ to order ” of Him who governs the world. 





CAUSES OF UNITARIANISM IN BOSTON. 


THE causes of spiritual declension in New England, were of a 
general nature. They operated alike on the whole community. 
They tended evidently and powerfully to prepare the way for the 
spread of error and false religion ; but not in any one particular 
section of the country, more than in others. Why then did 
Unitarianism make its first appearance, and its most formidable 
onset, in the region of Boston? ‘The same mistakes were made 
by our fathers, previous to the revival of 1740, in other parts of 
New England, as in Boston. The abuses of the revival, and the 
opposition to it, were even greater in some parts of Connecticut, 
than in Boston. The wars, too, with the French, and with the 
parent country, were common evils; and the commercial pros- 
perity which succeeded to the war of the revolution, was of com- 
mon influence. All these things tended, doubtless, to break 
down religious principle, and prepare the way for the introduction 
of Unitarian errors; but what reasons can be assigned for the 
particular locality of these errors? Why did they not appear 
in other places as early, and prevail as extensively, as in the 
neighborhood of Boston? These are the questions now to be 
considered. 
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In replying to these questions, it will be necessary to turn back, 
and consider the bearing of certain events which took place near 
the middle of the last century. It is true, that the opposition to 
the revival of 1740 was more violent in some parts of Connec- 
ticut, than it was in Massachusetts, and in the neighborhood of 
Boston. In Connecticut it arose to the most disgraceful perse- 
cution. It arose to such a height that it produced a reaction, 
defeated itself, occasioned the disgrace and overthrow of its abet- 
tors, and brought the revivalists again into favor. The opposition 
to the revival in Connecticut proceeded to the enacting of laws 
for the purpose of suppressing it ; and to the arrest, prosecution, 
imprisonment, and transportation of numbers who promoted it. 
Some of the best ministers in the colony were openly insulted, 
deprived of their salaries, subjected to heavy pecuniary charges 
and bonds, and were even carried by public authority out of the 
jurisdiction. Laymen, too, were deprived of their civil offices; 
and some who were accustomed to exhort in religious mectings 
were cast into prison. Such was the liberality of an anti-revival 
governor and legislature. 

Nor was the work of persecution confined to the civil powers. 
Some of the revival ministers were expelled from the Associations 
to which they belonged, cut off from ministerial fellowship, and 
even dismissed from their charges, for no other crime than that 
of laboring to promote the work of God. Church-members, also, 
were in some instances excommunicated, for hearing the revival- 
ists preach; and, in short, the friends of the revival were 
sadly harassed by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 

The Rev. Dr. Pomroy of Hebron, besides pecuniary charges, 
and being laid under bonds, was deprived of his salary for seven 
years. Mr. Finley, afterwards President of New Jersey Col- 
lege, ‘‘ was once or twice carried out of the colony as a vagrant.” 
Messrs. Humphreys of Derby, Leavenworth of Waterbury, and 
Todd of Northbury, were cast out of Association, for assisting 
in the ordination of an Orthodox, New-light minister. Rev. 
Timothy Allen of West Haven, and afterwards of Chesterfield, 
Mass., was dismissed from his people by the Consociation, with this 
ill-natured boast, that “they had blown out one New-light, and 
intended to blow them all out.”’ | 

But these violent proceedings, as might have been expected, at 
length wrought the disgrace and overthrow of those who promo 
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ted them. The good sense of the people of Connecticut was 
shocked, and after a few years of oppression and trial, the perse- 
cution ceased. The friends of the revival were restored to their 
rights, and received to more favor than they had lost ; while their 
late oppressors were regarded as “ haters of God, opposers to 
his truth, and the persecutors of his servants.” 

In Massachusetts, the opposition to the revival was conducted 
in a very different manner. Dr. Chauncy and his coadjutors had 
more cunning, if not more principle, than to attempt suppressing 
it by statutes and penalties. In place of these, the good work 
was here assailed by sneers, reproaches, malicious insinuations, 
and slanderous reports. The abuses of it were much harped 
upon and exaggerated, and its friends were treated in a manner 
which had all the effect of palpable persecution, without the odium 
of it. Warm, active, devoted piety was rendered disgraceful ; 
and strong prejudices were excited and confirmed against every- 
thing which bore the appearance of a revival. By these more 
artful methods, the opposers of evangelical religion succeeded, in 
some parts of Massachusetts, in putting it down; while the result 
of their violence in Connecticut was, to bring it back to favor 
and influence, and bring themselves only into disgrace. Here, 
then, we have one reason why the errors, for the origin of which 
we are in search, made their appearance in Massachusetts, and in 
the region of Boston, rather than in some other portions of New 
England. 

We have another reason for this in the fact, that the Calvinism 
of Boston, both before the revival and after it, was not of the 
most unexceptionable kind. The half-way covenant was in full 
operation, and the views of Mr. Stoddard, as to the qualifications 
for church-membership and communion, were embraced, even by 
the best ministers. At the time of the great earthquake, in 
1727, people generally were affrighted, and were for rushing 
directly into the churches. ‘“‘ Very few came to me then,” says 
Mr. Prince, “‘ under deep convictions of sin, or with the inquiry, 
‘What shall we do to be saved ;’ but rather to signify that they 
had such a sense of their duty to come to the Lord’s table, that 
they dare not stay away any longer.” And Mr. Prince himself 
represents Mr. Tennent as excessively strict, “in cautioning peo-- 
ple against running into churches, taking the sacred covenant, 
and receiving the Lord’s supper, until they had saving grace. 
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It seems to me,” he adds, ‘that where there is a thirst for 
Christ and his spiritual benefits, that thirst is raised by the Spirit 
of Christ; and in raising such a thirst, he shows his readiness to 
satiate it, and invites, requires, and gives sufficient grounds for 
the coming to these pipes of living waters,” — that is to say, the 
sacraments. : 

President Edwards, in his farewell sermon at Northampton, 
preached in 1750, speaks thus of ‘‘ Arminianism, and doctrines 
of like tendency.” ‘‘ The progress they have made in the land, 
within these seven years, seems to have been vastly greater than 
at any time before. And if these principles should greatly pre- 
vail in this town, as they have lately done in another large town 
I could name, formerly much noted for religion,’ (meaning 
Boston,) ‘ they will threaten the spiritual and eternal ruin of this 
people.” 

In the year 1765, Dr. Samuel Hopkins had a controversy with 
Dr. Mayhew of Boston, respecting “‘ the doings of the unregen- 
erate.” It is evident from this controversy, that Dr. Mayhew, 
who, next to Dr. Chauncy, was then one of the most influential 
ministers in Boston, was certainly no Calvinist. 

These facts are stated, for the purpose of showing, that the 
Calvinism of Boston, which, even during the revival, was not of 
the most unexceptionable kind, in a few years afterwards became 
essentially corrupted ;— and thus a foundation was laid for that 
fearful defection from the truth, which has since been witnessed. 

Another reason for the prevalence of religious error in Boston, 
is found in its particular exposure, more especially before the 
revolution, to a corrupting foreign influence. It had at that time 
more commerce, more intercourse with foreigners, and was more 
exposed to deterioration from abroad, than any other place in the 
country. And it is indubitable, that the beginnings of most of 
our corruptions in New England, whether of doctrine or prac- 
tice, have been imported. The writings of Whitby and Taylor 
scattered the seeds of Arminianism among us. The works of 
Clarke and Emlyn led some to doubt and deviate on the subject 
of the Trinity. While in later times, the works of Priestley, 
Lindsey, Belsham, and others, instructed and confirmed many in 
their Unitarian speculations. 

Three-fourths of a century ago, there were a few both among 
the clergy and laity, in Boston and the surrounding country, 
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who secretly entertained erroneous views on the subject of the 
Trinity. In 1768, Dr. Hopkins published a sermon from 
Hebrews iii. 1, entitled: ‘“‘ The importance and necessity of 
Christians considering Jesus Christ, in the extent of his high and 
glorious character.”’ It was preached in Boston, and “ was com- 
posed,” says the author, “with a design to preach it there, 
under a conviction that the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ 
was much neglected, if not disbelieved, by a number of the min- 
isters in Boston.” 

In a letter from the first President Adams to Dr. Morse, dated 
May 15, 1815, the writer observes: “ Sixty-five years ago, my 
own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of the 
West church in Boston, Rev. Mr. Shute of Hingham, Rev. John 
Brown of Cohasset, and perhaps equal to all, if not above all, 
Rev. Mr. Gay of Hingham, were Unitarians. Among the laity, 
how many could I name, lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, and 
farmers. I could fill a sheet, but at present will name only one, 
Richard Cranch, a man who has studied divinity, and Jewish and 
Christian antiquities, more than any clergyman now existing in 
New England.” * 

Dr. Howard, the successor of Dr. Mayhew, in the West church, 
Boston, was a Unitarian. He 1s said in the Christian Register to 
be “the first clergyman who publicly defended Unitarian senti- 
ments in New England;” and he, we presume, not very pub- 
licly. He may have defended them in conversation, but never, 
so far as we can learn, from the pulpit or the press. Of the next 
generation of Boston ministers, Mr. Everett of the Summer 
Street church, Dr. Lathrop of the old North, Dr. John Eliot of 
the New North, and Dr. West of the Hollis Street churches, were 
probably, though very secretly, Unitarians. In addition to these, 
there were quite a number among the laity, who speculated with 
them on the subject of the Trinity. President Adams was, 
probably, mistaken in supposing that he could fill a sheet with 
names ; but it is certain that there were several; and some who, 
like himself, were persons of distinction. It should be observed, 
however, that the Unitarians of that day were all high Arians, 


* Richard Cranch was a mechanic, a watch-maker, and had never 
received a collegiate education, Whether he was as learned in divinity: 
as Mr. Adams represents, may perhaps be doubted. 
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who retained in their systems many of the evangelical doctrines, 
Socinianism was of later growth, and belonged to a more advanced 
stage of corruption. 

It was necessary for the early Unitarian ministers of Boston 
and the vicinity, in order to retain their places and promote their 
cause, to proceed with the utmost caution. In general, they 
never preached their peculiar sentiments, and endeavored, so far 
as possible, to conceal them from public view. The better to 
accomplish this, the original Pilgrim practice of strictly examin- 
ing candidates for the gospel ministry began, many years ago, to 
be opposed, and in some instances to be laid aside. The biogra- 
pher of President Edwards, speaking on this subject, says: ‘* He 
[Edwards] thought it of importance that ministers should be very 
critical in examining candidates for the ministry, with respect to 
their principles, as well as their religious disposition and morals, 
And on this account, he in some places met with considerable 
difficulty and opposition.”” <A difficulty of this sort occurred at 
the ordination of Rev. Mr. Everett over the Summer Street 
church in Boston, in consequence of which a part of the ordain- 
ing council withdrew. Confessions of faith, too, began at this 
period to be opposed, and in many instances were disused. 
The object of all this was, to prevent discussion and disclosure, 
and cover up the secretly spreading error. 

But to keep the subject entirely concealed, for any considerable 
length of time, was manifestly impossible. In personal inter- 
course and conversation, if in no other way, it must at length 
come out; and to meet disclosures of this sort, there must be 
preparation and provision. But in making this provision, the 
ancient doctrines of the New England churches must not be 
openly attacked ; for this would shock the minds of the people, 
and might defeat the whole design. A safer way would be, to 
inculcate an almost total indifference in regard to religious doc- 
trine. The impression must be made, that diversity of opinion 
on points of Christian doctrine is of no importance. The out- 
ward character is all with which we are concerned. 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


The quiet of parishes must in no case be disturbed ; and he is the 
best minister, who so manages as to live in the greatest peace. 
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An impression of this sort began to be made in the easterly 
part of Massachusetts, before the war of the revolution; and 
after the war, it became more general and confirmed. The con- 
sequence was, that orthodox ministers were slow to withdraw from 
their heretical brethren, or to take any decisive measures to 
defeat their plans. The customary ministerial intercourse and 
exchanges were continued; and the impression was made all 
around, that one system of doctrine was about as good as another, 
and that every man was entitled to embrace that which best 
suited his convenience and his inclinations. This state of things 
was not unforeseen. Cotton Mather, in his “ Prognostications 
upon the future state of New England,” tells us of a town, 
called Amyclee, which was ruined by silence. Because there had 
been some false alarms, the rulers forbade the people, under pen- 
alty of death, to speak of the approach of an enemy. So when 
the enemy came, no one durst speak of it, and the town was lost. 
“ Corruptions will grow,’ says Mather, ‘‘ upon this land, and 
they will gain by silence. It willbe so invidious to speak of them, 
that no one will dare do it, and the fate of Amycle will be ours.” 
How far this ‘ Prognostication”’ has been fulfilled, the reader 
need not be informed. 

It should be observed here, in addition to all other considera- 
tions, that for a long course of years, the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit were almost entirely withdrawn. What discourses 
were preached of a character to awaken and impress the minds 
of people, were neutralized by others of a different character ; 
and the wise and the foolish slumbered together. There was no 
revival of religion in Boston, at least in the Congregational 
churches, from 1748, till we come down almost to our own times. 
No wonder, then, that iniquity abounded, and the love of many 
waxed cold. No wonder that the lamp of spiritual life was well 
nigh extinguished, and that innovations and errors came in like a 
flood. In view of all that has been said, it is much more lamen- 
table than strange, that Unitarianism should make its appearance 
in New England, and that it should gain its principal footing in 
Boston and the surrounding country. Such was the course of 
events in that which had been the very strongest hold of primitive 
Puritan orthodoxy. ‘Long since was it said: “‘ What need hath 
Reformation itself to be frequently reformed, seeing corruptions 
will so quickly creep thereinto.” 
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REVIEW. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR ILLUSTRATED BY EXERCISES IN ANALYZING, 
Parsing AND Composition. By Atten H. Wetp, A.M. 
Author of Latin Lessons and Reader. Second Edition.* Port- 
land: Sanborn and Carter. 1847. 


THE first edition of this book was published about a year and 
a half since. The second, which we propose to notice, was 
issued about a year ago. A copy of it reached us shortly after 
its issue, from the author through a mutual friend, and followed 
by another from the publisher, has lain upon our shelves, like 
many other books from authors and publishers, which we have 
not considered of sufficient value to merit a special examination. 
Seeing it announced however, a few weeks since, that the Boston 
School Committee had adopted the work for use in the schools 
of this enlightened city, it occurred to us that we might have 
erred in our first judgment, and we hunted up the book, and 
have given it a careful examination. Our first judgment has 
been more than confirmed, and thinking a simple statement of 
the demerits of the work may come quite as near the truth, as 
the many flattering notices it has received, we venture to lay 
before the public the results of this examination. Intending to 
express opinions of our own very sparingly, we shall confine 
ourselves in the main to citations from its pages, by which we 
expect to prove that the book is characterized by numerous 
repetitions, inaccurate statements, loose definitions, barbarous 
phraseology, important omissions, and faulty arrangement. 
Either of these charges, if sustained, ought to condemn the 
book: we expect to sustain them all. 

We begin with its repetitions. On page 18, the author states, 
in the first place, that “every name is a noun;” and second, 


* Since preparing this article we have been favored with a copy said 
on the cover to be the fourth edition, but on the title page the third! No 
intimation is contained in the preface, that any changes have been made 
from previous editions, but we find, on comparison, a few alterations, both 
for the better and the worse. We shall give credit for every improve- 
ment we find, and also, for the sake of fairness, shall expose some of the 
deteriorations we have noticed, so that this article may be considered a 
a review both of the second edition, and of the following stereotype 
editions. 
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that ‘‘the name of every person, object, or thing, which can be 
thought of, or spoken of, is a noun.” These statements are both 
contained in the second, and the first is utterly unnecessary. 
Instead of being satisfied even with this double definition, the 
author, on page 20, says: ‘1. A noun is the name by which 
any person or thing is called;”’ and “2. The names, then, of 
all persons, places, qualities and substances, are nouns.” ‘Thus, 
within two pages, the noun is four times defined! One good 
definition, like one good excuse, ought to have sufficed ; but the 
author is not yet satisfied, and, on page 50, gives the definition 
for the fifth time! The above is one subject out of six, which 
we have noted as encumbered by needless repetition. or 
example, it is stated three times in about eight pages, that a noun 
and a verb must be used to express a thought or make a sen- 
tence; and the predicate is defined twice in two pages, in 
almost the same language. 

We proceed to the inaccuracies. On page 15, CH is said to 
have the sound of # in words derived from the Greek, except in 
chart, charter, and charity. It so happens that Webster and 
Worcester derive these words from the Latin together with 
chapel, cherry, chaste, etc. and not from the Greek. There are 
two words from the Greek in which CH has not the sound of &, 
but they have escaped Mr. Weld’s notice. They are church, 
and the prefix arch, as in arch-deacon. It has also escaped Mr. 
Weld’s notice, that, in a large class of words from the French, 
CH has the sound of SH. It is difficult to see how the word 
machine, which is used as an example on the preceding page, 
should have failed to suggest the remark. A few lines below, 
the author violates a rule of his own Syntax, by saying that 
“tv, ce, and ct has the sound” etc. A few paragraphs after- 
wards, he says that pronouns referring to the Supreme Being 
should begin with a capital. This is not good usage, is not the 
practice of the translators of the Bible, and the rule is uniformly 
violated in this book, in quotations from Scripture, and from 
other sources. On page 132, may be found a glaring inconsis- 
tency in relation to the agreement of the verb with its subject. 
In one line we read, ‘ Two and three are the simple subject ;”’ in 
the next, ‘“* Horse and chaise 7s the simple subject.” This incon- 
sistency is stereotyped in edition third. It seems as though 
uncertain which course to take, Mr. Weld determined to try 
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both. On page 122, like is ranked as a preposition. The 
reasons given for this would make unlike, near, and nigh, prepo- 
sitions also; and should this be done, we should have preposi- 
tions admitting of comparison and modification by adverbs, and 
sometimes used without an object, as in the sentence, “ Who is 
like unto thee?” In spite of these difficulties, and the analo- 
gies of Latin and Greek, Mr. Weld chooses to make like a 
preposition, simply because it is sometimes awkward to supply 
after it the prepositions to or wnto, though they are often used, 
and may always be understood in connection with it. This 
indeed is a rather small matter, but taste and judgment may be 
displayed as much in small as in large matters. On page 151, 
the author gives as a faulty sentence, ‘* Ferdinand and Isabella’s 
reign,’ with directions to make it, ‘‘ Ferdinand’s and Isabella’s 
reign,” as if these sovereigns were not husband and wife, and 
did not reign jointly. Their accurate and tasteful historian says: 
** Ferdinand and Isabella’s laws,” which is authority sufficient, if 
authority be needed. On page 153, the author says, that 
‘‘nouns denoting time, distance, duration, etc. are often put in 
the objective without a preposition.”” Some authorities may be 
found for understanding a preposition before words so used; but 
the best authorities regard them as being used independently. 
Mr. Weld, however, does not even allude to a preposition 
understood ; leaving it unexplained, how the objective is gov- 
erned. In a remark in this connection, forgetting that he has 
before made like a preposition, our author classes it with other 
words followed by the objective without a preposition! We 
notice also the spelling of “ elliptical’ with one or two I’s, of 
which forms the elzptical predominates. Here belongs also an 
allusion to the classification of sounds of a; amongst which, in 
all gravity, is given the sound of a in foot! WUaving puzzled 
over this a long time, we accidentally discovered that Mr. Weld’s 
classification of vowel sounds is taken, examples and all, from 
Worcester’s dictionary, by referring to which we learned that for 
ain foot we should read a in fast! Such freaks of the types 
are sadly out of place in a school-book. 

Looseness of definition claims our next attention. On page 
15, it is stated in regard to GH, that in ghost and ghastly the h 
is silent; but the words Ghaut, ghee, and gherkin are not 
alluded to; while the numerous cases in which both the g and 
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are silent are not mentioned. On the same page,* it is stated 
that s after a consonant has usually the sound of z. This is not 
precise enough, after p, t, k, ¢ hard, and th soft, and often after 
J and n, it has its natural sound. 

On the same page, a word is defined to ‘ consist of one or 
more letters, and to be usually the sign of an idea.” At this 
rate MSS. and viz. are words; but they are not words, and the 
definition should not have included them.¢ On pages 32 and 
35, the author says, that a subject may be modified by a noun or 
a pronoun, aud gives examples of a modifying noun, but in 
neither place of a modifying pronoun. Why should so important 
an illustration have been twice omitted? On page 36, it is 
stated, that ‘‘ the subject may be modified by the words zn, on, 
of, at, with, and the noun following them;” but it is not inti- 
mated that other prepositions may be used in precisely the same 
way. The idea conveyed to a beginner must certainly be, that 
there is some peculiarity about those words; whereas across, 
From, by, out, or any preposition with its object, would have 
served equally well. On page 72, the moods are diseussed ; and 
in regard to the indicative, it is barely emplied that it asserts. 
Of the other moods, simply the form is given; and not the 
slightest attempt is made to show what is their nature and their 
consequent use. ‘This is out of character in a book which defines 
the noun five times, and three times states that a verb anda 
noun are necessary to make a sentence. No where does the 
Grammar allude to the fact, that the potential mood asserts as 
directly as the indicative, and that the other moods are depend- 


* All these inaccuracies in the discussion of Orthography, are done 
away in the third edition. The first had nothing on the subject, the 
second contains Mr. W.’s unskilful compilation which we have svuffi- 
ciently exposed ; in the third, this is all swept away, and a new analysis 
of sounds given from a pamphlet by Mr. Thurston of Maine. It seems 
to us, teachers who use Mr. W.’s Grammars must be reminded of the 
sailor who attended a magician’s show, and being unluckily blown up, 
came down rubbing his eyes, and wondering “‘ what the funny fellow was 
going to do next!” 

+ In the third edition, Mr. W. says words consist of two or more letters 
etc., thus striking out from our tongue the werds a, I, O! while still 
retaining viz., dwt., etc. It is a query in our minds, whether an author 
who cannot define a word correctly, can be safely relied on in a science 
like Grammar, where so much depends on precise definition of princi- 
ples. 
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ent on these, and cannot make sense without one of them 
expressed or implied. On page 82, it is stated, that ‘ participles 
are considered as forms of verbs, but they modify nouns, and 
agree with them like adjectives.”” How 1s the scholar to learn 
from this, that participles are only sometimes used as adjectives, 
and often have the qualities of the verb as clearly as the infinitive 
mood, which, like the participle, has tenses, but neither number 
nor person? On page 137, under what are generally called 
complex nouns, the author gives us three different prevailing 
opinions; but not his own, unless it may be gathered from the 
examples given. His own opinion should have been stated pre- 
cisely, and then, if judged best, the opinions of others might 
have followed in a note or remark. ‘This symptom of modesty 
and self-distrust can, however, be readily pardoned. On page 
166, several wrong comparatives are corrected, and the young 
student is cautioned against unskilful employment of this impor- 
tant function of the adjective; but no principle is suggested to 
assist in distinguishing what is correct from what is faulty. The 
correction of a faulty example, without showing why it is so, 
imparts little instruction: the clear statement of principles is 
always needed. 

We pass on to barbarous phrases. ‘These, it is pleasant to 
find, are not very numerous. They occur entirely among the 
examples and exercises; for instance, on page 134, ‘I know 
not whether Charles was the author, but I understood it to be 
him.” Again; page 186, “ Tippicanoe, [Tippecanoe] a river of 
Indiana, is’? etc. ‘The names of rivers should have the article 
before them; we do not say Connecticut, a river in New Eng- 
land, flows into Long Island Sound. Also on page 159, ‘* Them- 
selves have made themselves worthy to suffer it.”’* 

Omissions claim our next attention. Some of these have been 
noticed already in the consideration of loose definitions. There 
are, however, some subjects entirely omitted, which should have 
been treated. Of minor matters, it will be found that common 


* In the third edition, among skeletons of words beginning and ending 
with consonant sounds, occurs the following, “lamb—1-b.” Very likely 
Mr. W., was brought up to say lab; this pronunciation does not obtain, 
however, Down East, where we have spent some years in learning and 
teaching, and we believe it is not justified by such men as Worcester 
and Webster. 
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nouns personified are not classed among words spelled with a cap- 
ital. Several words which have different plurals with different 
meanings, are not noticed at all; for instance de, in the plural, 
dies, and dice; genius, in the plural, gent and geniuses. The 
list of nouns which form their plural after the analogy of foreign 
languages, does not contain animalculum or scoria, and is not 
alphabetically arranged. Of more important subjects, the differ- 
ences between shall and will, should and would, and the use of 
the tenses of the potential mood, are entirely omitted.* 

As to the bad arrangement, there is room for greater difference 
of opinion than in those matters which have been already 
treated. There is no accounting for tastes, and some will perhaps 
prefer the method followed by Mr. Weld to any other. We will 
present a brief account of the method he has adopted, and give 
every one an opportunity to judge of it for himself. In the rules 
for capital letters, the first, fourth, and ninth rules, should certainly 
have been included in one or at least made to follow each other. f 
It is not unusual to find kindred subject as much scattered about 
as, by a moment’s inspection, any one will find these rules to be. 
Few subjects can be found fully treated in one place. The enu- 
meration of the parts of speech is repeated in the same staring 
capitals, after an interval of about thirty pages. The rules of 
syntax, exercises in parsing, composition, analysis, guessing syn- 
onymes, heaping together adjectives, conjugation, and letter-writ- 
ing, are mingled together in much confusion. The Grammar 
begins with the names of the parts of speech, takes up the noun, 
and defines number, and common and proper nouns, then takes 
up the verb, and defines its grammatical object before saying a 


*In edition third, the definition of the objective, P. 70, is amended for 
the worse, by silently excluding prepositions from governing it. Perhaps 
Louis Philippe would be comforted by meditations on this sudden over- 
throw of long established governments. 

+ We are glad to see that Mr. Weld “lives and learns.” In the third 
edition he has made changes which prove the justice of this and our other 
criticisms on the rules for capitals. While in justice to Mr. W., we call 
attention to this, in justification of our own allusions to errors since cor- 
rected, we must say, that, while all authors are liable to errors and 
omissions, there is yeta degree beyond which forbearance cannot properly 
be shown them. Whether the errers we have pointed out are pardonable 
in the author of a school-book, especially in the second edition, is a ques- 
tion of which others may judge. 
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word about the subject, distinguishes between transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, next discusses the elements of a sentence, presents 
some peculiarities and irregularities of the verb to de, and returns 
to the consideration of sentences. After this, the pronoun is 
introduced ; and next modifications of nouns and pronouns by 
adjectives, apposition, and adjuncts. ‘The adjective is next pre- 
sented; and under this head, articles are spoken of, and the good 
old Saxon root of an or a is hinted at, and the modification of sub- 
jects by nouns, pronouns, and adjuncts, is again amiably discussed. 
The verb is next resumed, and its various modifications by adverbs 
and adjuncts are discussed ; which leads to a pretty full and 
minute consideration of adverbs, after which prepositions are again 
brought on the tapis, followed by analysis and the formation of 
sentences, and these in their turn by conjunctions and interjec- 
tions. Here ends Part I. 

In the second part, a similar disorder prevails, the same subjects 
being again brought up, to be more fully discussed, and a little 
more thoroughly finished off. It is really refreshing to say, after 
all this, that the syntax is somewhat logical. We do not mean 
that it is free from faults, but that, compared with the other parts 
of the book, it is so much superior as almost to appear respectable. 

We close with some miscellaneous remarks, after which there 
will be still much left. There is a great want of system in the 
typographical arrangement of the book. Derivations and expla- 
nations are sometimes given in the body of the text, and some- 
times in notes at the bottom of the page, without any discernible 
reason for this variety of location. The various sizes of type are 
used in a very random method, the smallest sometimes containing 
most important explanations. For instance, on page 59, the nomi- 
native and objective cases are defined in small type, while the posses- 
sive and independent follow immediately in the medium size. On 
page 66, person is defined in the smallest type, the specification 
of the different persons following in larger characters. In this 
case, however, the smallness of the type does little mischief; for 
the nature of person is so blindly defined, that no great harm 
would have resulted, had the definition been entirely omitted. 

It is another defect of this Grammar, that it makes too little 
account of memory and the reasoning faculties in youth. Too many 
opportunities for exercising them are superseded by marginal ref- 
erences or italics, to inform the pupil, for instance, that and is a 
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conjunction, and im a preposition. We have had some expe- 
rience of different books, and different boys and girls, and have 
generally found that scholars are little obliged to the author who 
takes it for granted that they cannot find out a thing for them- 
selves, and that their teachers do not know enough to tell them, 
and therefore to make all sure, explains it himself. Another 
evil in the book is, that it encroaches on the teacher’s province. 
A school-book should contain little besides a concise and clear 
statement of the principles of the science of which it treats, 
arranged in a simple and natural order. The work of explaining, 
illustrating, and enforcing, belongs to the teacher. It is vain 
to think of making a book which can supply the lack of ability on 
the teacher’s part. Different scholars require different treatment ; 
different teachers will teach in different ways; and any attempt 
to prescribe one mode of teaching to all, will fail as signally as 
would the attempt to make all men as, equal in weight and stature 
as they are in political privileges. Let principles be clearly 
stated, and lucidly arranged, and similar results will follow though 
different methods of instruction prevail. The attempt to supplant 
teachers or to remedy their deficiencies by means of books, has 
been often made, and has as often failed. A few years since, 
Latin, German, French, and Greek, ‘ without a master,’”’ was in 
every news-vender’s stall; but that day has passed. ‘The policy 
isabadone. There must be books and masters; but both cannot 
be issued from stereotype plates. We think candid men will 
acknowledge Mr. Weld errs greatly in this particular. Another 

defect is, that the book gives scarcely any authorities for its dicta. 

Allowing its author to be a prince among grammarians, we still, 

some of us, retain a lingering regard for predecessors of his, 

whose opinions we should be glad to see cited. Upon some points 

in the language, doubts may exist even with Mr. Weld’s book in 

hand, and it would be interesting to know who of former writers 
have agreed with him, and why. 

Our self-imposed task, which we have now accomplished, has 
been far from pleasing. The course of the Boston School Com- 
mittee in adopting this book, was the occasion of our undertaking 
it; and we cannot in closing refrain from expressing our surprise 
that a book characterized by such bad arrangement, and glaring 
deficiencies and errors should, by any possible mahagement or 
influence, have obtained their approbation. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


New ENGLAND IN ITs PLACE. —It is remarkable, that in these 
days of intense political and moral excitement, the wealthier regions 
of the earth, enriched by every advantage of soil, or clime, or the 
accumulations of ages, should turn hitherward for succor, so much as 
they do. New England, in the poverty of her heritage, has found a 
stimulus and support to character, which are not given to the pam- 
pered and languid heir of affluence. Her rugged ledges lend a sort 
of solidity to her mind. The rocks, which roughen and cumber her 
fields, are so many whet-stones to sharpen invention. The long and 
severe winters accumulate an energy, which the short summers 
expend in vigorous activity and thrift. Here there come into being 
those great practical ideas, which shine abroad as leading lights, and 
indicate the paths of sure advancement in social, civil, and religious 
reform. 


PoriticaAL SOOTHSAYERS. — Ever since we began to have any 
acquaintance with foreign literature, and especially with the European 
reviewers, and the travellers who have printed their notes on America, 
we have been familiar with the ill-boding tones in which the wise augurs 
have spoken of our free institutions and political prospects. They 
have confidently predicted the dissolution of the Union, the downfall 
of republicanism, the reign of anarchy, terror, and the establishment 
of despotism as the restorer and preserver of order. Monarchy was 
to be in the new world, as well as in the old, the hope and safety of 
mankind. And now what is the fulfilment of these predictions? 
Republicanism never stood more firm among us than it does this day. 
If the matter were put to vote throughout this vast country, not a 
voice, properly belonging to it, would be heard in favor of any essen- 
tial change in the form of our government. There can be no surer 
proof of the beneficial character of our institutions, than the universal 
and enthusiastic support which they receive. How can a government 
be stronger or more immovable than is ours, in the entire absence of 
any who can desire its overthrow. Meanwhile, where are the boasted 
defences of absolute monarchy in Europe? Instead of protecting the 
people, it cannot secure itself. The waves of popular commotion have 
swept away its munitions with a fury whieh could not be resisted. 
The fugitive princes are scarcely able to find a plank to float upon. 
And no man can foresee the end of this wild storm. But our republic 
stands like a tall rock in this weltering sea, and hears only music in 
“the voice of many waters,” as the billows break and _ subside. 
So much for the gloomy prognostications uttered by the vassals of 
oppression, over the prospects of our free land. Liberty has here 
lighted her torch at the altars of religion, and has gone forth to set in 
flames the antiquated seats of absolute and irresponsible power. As 
she views with joy the smouldering pile, her eagle stands by with 
exulting pinions, to fan into smoke and ashes the dying embers of the 
despots’ thrones. 
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PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE Brs_r.—In the month of May 
last, Mr. J. P. Lesly, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
was deprived of his license, after a long examination, on the ground 
of unsoundness in his faith in regard to the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures. This gentleman, had at the time a unanimous call, 
which he had accepted, from the evangelical Church in Milton. At 
the last meeting of the Suffolk North Association, he presented him- 
self as a candidate for licensure. Seven or eight hours were spent 
in the examination of the documents belonging to the case, and of 
the views of the candidate as to the important matter of inspiration. 
After this most thorough preliminary investigation, the Association 
voted unanimously not to proceed to the regular examination for 
licensure. This solemn decision was solely upon the merits of the 
case, the previous judgment of the highly respectable Presbytery at 
Philadelphia not being brought under consideration in this prelim- 
inary stage of the proceedings. We rejoice in the stand taken by 
the Association on this cardinal point. They have given their 
deliberate judgment, that no personal excellencies, and no presumed 
correctness of belief in other respects, can compensate for any 
laxness of sentiment as to the rule and arbiter of faith, the holy 
Word of God. Laxness here must be a bar to any further investi- 
gation, as to the fitness of a candidate for license to preach the 
gospel. For how can there be a trial of the sentiments of a man, 
who does not fully acknowledge the standard by which they must be 
tested? —It is but justice to Mr. Lesly to say, that the whole 
Association were strongly predisposed in his favor, by the manly 
and honorable frankness with which he set forth his views, and by 
the ability and the Christian spirit which he manifested throughout. 
It is also due to him to say, that nothing can be more absurd than to 
charge him, as some have done, with being a German Rationalist. 
So far as appeared in his preliminary examination, he is, except on 
the point of the inspiration of the sacred writers, only too orthodox, 
if such a thing can be, according to the estimation of most people 
in New England. The German Rationalists would stare some at a 
man who staunchly maintains the doctrines of predestination, 
election, reprobation, literal imputation of sin and of righteousness, 
limited atonement, and effectual calling! Feeliny strongly as we do 
for this gentleman, and for his friends in the lovely village of Milton, 
we yet feel a deep satisfaction at the decision of the Suffolk North 
Association, in the midst of a community like this; where so much 
is attempted to undermine the authority of the Bible, and to subject 
it to the illusory light of nature, to the caprices of human reason, 
and to the arrogant dictates of philosophy and science “ falsely so 
called.” Though Coleridge was not without considerable sin in this 
very matter, it gives us pleasure, as humble admirers of that man 
of wonderful genius and learning, to quote the following admirable 
passage from his “ Literary Remains:” “I can truly affirm of 
myself, that my studies have been profitable and availing to me, only 
so far as I have endeavored to use ail my other knowledge as a glass, 
enabling me to receive more light in a wider field of vision from the 
Word of God.” 
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Mr. Suertey’s PamMpHiets. — We have examined with interest 
and pleasure a pamphlet, prepared by the Rev. David Shepley, pastor 
of the First Church in North Yarmouth, Maine, containing the articles 
of faith, the list of members, and “ certain historical notices,” as they 
are too modestly termed, of the church under his care. It is evident, 
that this church has been highly favored of the Lord, both in former 
and later years. It is also evident, that the church has been blessed 
and prospered under the zealous and judicious labors of its present 
pastor, to an extent which falls to the share of but few congregations. 
We have likewise received a sermon from the same hand, preached 
at the interment of an honored and faithful officer of the same church. 
We love to read the accounts which one good man will ever give of 
another good man. Happy is that covenant people of God, to whom 
he gives such a pastor and such deacons, and especially so, if they 
know their own mercies, and are grateful for them. 


CycLoreptiA oF Morar AND Rericious ANECDOTES.— Mr. 
Arvine has published four numbers of his collection, bearing the 
above title, and which may be obtained in this city of Crocker & 
Brewster. ‘This is, as far as we have observed, an excellent selection, 
relating to an immense variety of subjects. It must be very useful to 
ministers, Sabbath School teachers, and others who have occasion to 
impart instruction to the young, whose attention is best fastened, and 
whose memory is most deeply impressed, by «llustrated teaching. 
Though there is in New England, some prejudice against the intro- 
duction of anecdotes into sermons, yet we think that when properly 
brought in, narrated and applied, they are of unquestionable utility. 
Our Saviour, in his teachings, invariably looked abroad over the field 
of nature and of fact, and from thence drew the lively examples, which 
give such variety, beauty, and force to all that he said. Following the 
Great Teacher, however distantly, we shall do well to imitate him here, 
as in all things else. Mr. Arvine’s labors will suggest many a fruitful 
text, and many a lively and touching exposition of the same. 


McLaorin’s Sermons.-— This is a small volume, published by 
Benjamin Perkins & Co., and containing three sound and instructive 
discourses by J. McLaurin, who being long dead, yet speaketh once 
more in this new edition of his sermons. They are on the great 
themes of the gospel, and are marked by the strength and earnestness 
of the Scottish mind. The author held an elaborate correspondence 
with the elder President Edwards, which is preserved in the collected 
works of that “ prince of theologians.” 


THe Next AnnuAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. — 
This meeting is to be held in Boston on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember. It is eighteen years, since it was held in this city. The 
business meetings were then convened in the Old South Chapel, and 
that small room accommodated all.who wished to attend. But now 
it is safe to predict, that the largest church in Boston will not hold, 
without discomfort, all who will seek to participate in the occasion. 
Wherever the Board has met, its presence has been hailed with 
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leasure, and it has left a blessing behind. <A free and generous 
hospitality has awaited it in every place. As the necessity of more 
ample provision has been made manifest, it has drawn forth a cheer- 
ful and all-sufficient response. In this matter, we are sure that 
Boston will be behind no other city in the land. And as the Board 
will not be likely to assemble here again during the life-time of most 
of those who are now on the stage, it becomes us to do promptly and 
abundantly what may be requisite, to welcome the innumerable 
friends of that noblest of all the religious charities, which have their 
seat in this city of the sons of the Puritans. 


Tue Uttraists.— These men, who once seemed to be made of 
the elements of thunder, and capable of producing explosions at 
pleasure, wherever and whenever they chose, seem, at last, to have 
exhausted their electricity. They whirl the wheels of their moral 
machinery, as of old; but cannot generate enough of the terrible 
fluid to raise a respectable flash, or charge a decent battery of jars. 
The world which used to wonder after them, and stare at their 
“ shocking” experiments, after a while began to laugh at their boys’ 
play with their philosophical toys; and now is tired of their 
pedantical fooling, and has left them to enjoy their nonsense by them- 
selves. But the performers find it dull work to enact their tricks 
without an audience, and go very heavily and dismally about their 
madman’s sport. The Garrison gang held some meetings during 
the Anniversary week; but the old, stale, used-up clamors and 
abusive slang against the government and people of their native 
country, and against the Church of God, its doctrines, its ministry 
and its ordinances, died away ineffectually in the air. Nobody 
thought them worth minding. They could neither make the people 
cry, nor laugh, nor even get angry. They can live only in the 
element of excitement and opposition; and where this is wanting, 
they die like fish out of water, or like rats in an exhausted receiver. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


The Anniversary Week.—The ancient church of God, when the 
people went up to the annual convocations at Jerusalem, summoned 
the faithful in Israel from their homes in each distant city or hamlet, 
from mountain and from plain, till gathering from every side, they 
poured, like a torrent, into the city of their solemnities, with songs 
on their lips, with joy in their hearts, and with offerings in their 
hands. Something like this was the recent gathering of the friends 


of Zion, many from all parts of our wide land, some from beyond. 


the Atlantic, from the heights of Lebanon, from the shores of Africa, 
and from the isles of the sea. They came not to the summons of 
prince or priest; but to see the faces of friends, to be refreshed with 
good news from far countries, and to learn what God is doing, by 
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and for his church, in all lands. The meetings of the present year 
were among the best that have ever been held. wo or three years 
since it was feared that the religious and delightful aspect of these 
annual meetings was forever gone. The disturbing elements of 
fanaticism were so stormy and clamorous, that it was seriously 
proposed to abandon the whole system of anniversary celebrations. 
Those wild forces seem to have spent their fury. A cheerful tone 
ran through all the services. Never were they so fully attended, or 
fraught with deeper interest, or more evidently pervaded by ‘the 
Spirit of Christ. As the meetings have been very fully reported in 
the religious and secular prints, we shall merely give a general view 
of them, recording some things which do not appear in other 


accounts. 





The Massachusetts Bible Society. — This old society, for many 
years, has manifested but little activity. It has been a sort of 
County Society, and very dull at that. A large number of the 
friends of the Bible in Boston had resolved, that the Society should 
be roused up to prove itself worthy of its noble name, or that a new 
organization should be formed. At the annual meeting on Monday, 
May 29th, Hon. Professor Greenleaf, then of the Law School at 
Cambridge, introduced resolutions charging the Trustees with the 
duty of establishing a depository for the sale and distribution of the 
Bible, and with other things equally desirable. The resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and we hope to see them carried into 
effect. The public meeting was held in the Central Church. Rev. 
Mr. Huntington and Rev. Mr. Neale, in their speeches, ran a sort of 
race ; the former, to show his orthodoxy, and the latter his liberality. 
The ‘Baptist lauded Dr. Channing’s love for the Bible, and the 
Unitarian dwelt on the religious character of the late Dr. Codman 
and Judge Hubbard. Then, after Rey. Dr. Waterbury had talked 
like a Christian, the Rev. Mr. Woart declaimed like a sectarian. 
The latter made a long apology for being seen in such uncanonical 
company, and magnified his churchmanship and zeal for the Prayer- 
Book, and took upon him to advise all clergymen present, who were 
not of the Episcopal sect, to read the Bible in the course of public 
worship ! 


The Massachusetts Convention.— The meeting of this body was 
considerably stirred up by the reports from the committee of twelve, 
appointed the previous year, to consider the relations of the Con- 
vention to the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, and 
the contested elections of the Convention preachers. The orthodox 
part of the assembly were nearly as much astonished at the just 
and honorable sentiments cherished by a portion of the Unitarians 
present, as they were at the narrowness and ill-temper of another 
portion. We refrain from entering into the particulars, as we intend, 
with the leave of Providence, to discuss them somewhat fully in our 
next number. Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston, was chosen first 
preacher for the next year; and Rev. Professor Park, of Andover, 
was chosen second preacher. The sermon this year was delivered 
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by Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston. It was an able defence of preach- 
ing, and was very favorably received. , 


Rev. Alexander King of Dublin.— This gentleman gave much 
interest to the meetings by his fluent, fervent and forcible speaking. 
He unites a most engaging modesty with an incomparable boldness 
and vehemence of manner. He is full of feeling, but keeps it under 
steady control. He comes to plead for relief to the spiritual wants 
of Ireland. Ireland waits for the Bible, and opens a wide and 
effectual door for the gospel. He proves that Ireland was a 
Protestant country, that is, was independent of the pope, till the 
twelfth century. Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, who was then 
pope, sold the temporal sovereignty of Ireland to King Henry H, 
on condition that, in conquering that country, he should reduce the 
Irish churches to spiritual subjection to the papal chair. Mr. King 
also offers conclusive proof, that the famous St. Patrick, a truly pious 
missionary, through whom most of the island was converted to 
Christianity, was in all important respects what would now be called 
a Protestant. It is earnestly to be desired, that Mr. King may be 
generously aided in his work. Much is said of meeting the Irish 
immigrants with the influences of the gospel as they come pouring 
in upon us; but it were far better to “take the initiative,’ and 
endeavor to imbue them with the spirit of Christianity before they 
come. 


Rev. Mr. Bridel.— This gentleman, a very polished and eloquent 
minister, from Paris, is also among us, soliciting help for the evangel- 
ization of that revolutionary land. He does not speak in English ; 
but is heard through an interpreter. He, too, is engaged in a work. 
of the highest interest. 


The Morning Prayer-Meeting.— This meeting, which was held 
in the Central Church, began on the morning of Tuesday, and ended 
on that of Friday. It gave tone to all the meetings of the week. 
While such an assembly continues to be so crowded, that one of our 
largest churches cannot contain the people, there is high hope for our 
anniversaries. By all report, these have been the “great seasons ” 
of the week, the sweetest and best, the most enjoyed and longest to 
be remembered. The closing meeting, which lasted two hours and a 
half, was as much like heaven as any thing well can be this side of 
that happy place. It might well bring to mind the celestial promise 
which closes the prophecies of Ezekiel: “ And the name of the 
city from that day shall be JenovAH-sHAMMAH,—The-Lord-is-there.” 
It was “a time of love,” overflowing with tears of joy and praise. 
Long after the “ Farewell” had been spoken, friends hung around 
the altar, unwilling to depart. 


Fruits of the Anniversaries. — Such a gathering must have a 
beneficial effect on this city, this whole religious community, and the 
world. Such an array of numbers; so many men distinguished in 
public life, yet identified with the humble fraternity of the Church ; 
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such noble institutions, sustained entirely by voluntary benevolence ; 
such efficient means of doing good, so liberally employed and 
supported ; — these things must constrain the world to feel, that God 
is with his people, and that his people are in earnest. In vain do 
the false prophets predict the downfall of truth; in vain do the 
false-hearted forge their weapons, and “ defy the armies of the living 
God.” “He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall 
have them in derision. ”” — And on the churches, the most beneficial 
results must be expected. “ What hath God wrought!” is in every 
mouth. At the meeting of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
an aged man, with rolling tears upon his furrowed cheeks, exclaimed : 
ss Brethren, I knew this cause, when our annual receipts were but 
eight hundred dollars, and we thought it a great amount; but now 
we think less of forty thousand!” What motives to action ! What 
confidence in the truth of God, and its saving power! What hope 
for the future in the “promise of the Spirit!” —In vain, as they 
passed in review before us, did we try to decide which of the benev- 
olent societies was the best. The Bible cause, while we listened, 
seemed first in importance, as it was in the order of time. Then we 
felt that the Home Missionary effort was indispensable. Then the 
Sailor’s cause struck a loudly responsive chord in the heart. The 
Foreign Evangelical enterprize of planting and spreading the truth 
in papal lands presented its heroic bearing. The vast ramifications 
in the work of the Tract Society struck us with admiration. The 
Sabbath School Society appealed to the tenderest interest in behalf 
of the lambs who are the “hope of the flock.” And at last the 
American Board seemed to tower up, as the consummation of 
Christian faith and works. The attempt to assign the preéminence 
was as useless, as it would be to select the most useful member of 
the body. It may be said of them to every believer: “ All are 
yours! Pray for them. ‘Take care of them!” 


ORDINATIONS. 


May 11. Mr. Amos Brown, Centre Street Church, Machias, Me. 
“« 24. Mr. T. Newton Jones, Loudon Village, N. H. 


INSTALLATIONS. 
May 17. Rev. Henry T. Cheever, Chrystie Street Congregational 


Church, New York city. 
June 7. Rev. Thomas Laurie, South Hadley, Ms. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


May 12. Rev. William Miltimore, at Litchfield, N. H. «. 80. 
“ 18. Rev. John Dutton, at North Haverhill, N. H. x. 71. 



















TESTIMONIALS. 





- 


Tue subscribers hereby express their conviction, that a periodicac - 


of the character of the Curist14n OsseRvaTory is demanded by the 


wants of the religious community; and they heartily commend it to — 
the members of: evangelical congregations, and to all with whom their | 
opinion may have influence. It is their purpose, also, to contribute to .. 


its pages, so far as their duties and engagements will permit. 


N. ADAMS, GEORGE A. OVIATT, 
S. AIKEN, AUSTIN: PHELPS, 
RUFUS ANDERSON, GEO. RICHARDS, 
KDWARD BEECHER, WM. M. ROGERS, 
G. W. BLAGDEN, M. HALE SMITH, 
EDWARD N. KIRK, J. B. WATERBURY. 


Boston, Ocroser 29, 1846. 


> 
v 
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Manchester, Feb. 21, 1848. 

I should do wrong to myself, did I not express my hearty approval 
of the Osservatory. I love its thorough-going, unbending, Puritan 
character, its unflinching advocacy of the “old paths,’’ and firm ad- 
herence to *¢ sound doctrine ” in these days of slippery theology. May 
it live and flourish, so long as there is work to be done for the defence 
of the truth. 

B. F. NORTHROP. 


THE. subscribers, having been constant readers of the CurisTIAN 
Osservatory, can cheerfully recommend it to the Christian public as 
a sound, able, and judicious publication. It is well adapted to the 
times, and worthy of extensive patronage, 

B. TYLER, 
E. W. HOOKER, 
W. THOMPSON. 
East Winpsor Hitt, Jan. 10th, 1848. 
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Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley, Mass. . 


The character, objects and execution of the CuRisTIAN OBSERVATORY 
are, in the opinion of the subscriber, such as to give it a just title to the 
warm and extensive patronage of the friends of evangelical truth, of 
the primitive order of the New England churches, of the junction of 


liberty with conservatism, and of practical and experimental piety. 
JOHN WOODBRIDGE. 


Tue Cunistian Oxpservatory stands in the right place, having the 
widest horizon for its purposes in New England. It is built upon a 
good, solid, Puritan foundation ; and below that, as I believe, “* upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Curist himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone.” But such an observatory, with all its 
advantages of basis, location and height, would be of little use without a 
competent and wakeful observer ; and so far as | have been able to 
learn, the public think they have got the right man. He is, every 
month, pointing out to us some of the disturbing forces, which vex our 
system, and’ threaten us with “ disastrous twilight.” If any of these 
dubious ‘ vestiges,” which lie beyond our system, should conglome- 
rate themselves into “‘ wandering stars,” I doubt not he will give us 
the elements of their orbits, and warn us of the danger. Some, per- 
haps, would be heartily glad to be rid, both of the Observatory and the 
Observer ; but for myself, I hope that the one will stand as long as 
Bunker Hill monument, that the other will live a great while to an- 
nounce the result of his observations, and that when he is transferred 
to a higher sphere, a worthy successor may never be wanting. 


Pittsfield, Feb. 14,1848. H. HUMPHREY. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
VOLUME FIRST. 


ee eed ™N. 


Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
Puritans, Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. 














